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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, adapted to 


Modern Habitations: with illustrative De. 
tails, selected from Ancient Edifices; and 


Observations on the Furniture of the Tudor | 
Period. By T.F. Hunt, Architect ; Author | 


of ** Half-a-dozen Hints on Picturesque Do- 

mestic Architecture,” “‘ Designs for Parson- 

age-Houses and Alms-Houses,”’ ‘* Architet- 

tura Campestre,” &c. &c. 4to. pp. 200. 

London, 1830. Longman and Co. 

Tue preceding efforts of Mr. Hunt have been 
cordially seconded by the Literary Gazette ; 
for if our preconceived opinions were not pre- 
cisely the same with those of the author, the 
slight shadows of difference which existed were 
speedily removed by the taste which he dis- 
layed, and the ability with which he treated 
is subjects. We have therefore viewed his 
former works, as we especially do the present 
volume, in the light of most praiseworthy en- 
deavours to revive the good old English style 
of architecture in England,—that is to say, the 
congenial, the comfortable, and the picturesque 
style which adorned the country in the days of 
our forefathers, and which has since been dete- 
riorated by so many senseless innovations. 

“ Plates II., XII., and XXIII., (says Mr. 
Hunt), are offered as specimens of the varia- 
tions in English architecture, applied to ma- 
nor-houses, in the reigns of Henry VII., 
Henry VIII., and Elizabeth; the commence- 
ment, middle, and termination of the period 
which this work is designed to illustrate. With 
all their external beauty and internal magnifi- 
cence, Tudor houses were deplorably deficient 
in many of the comforts with which modern 
habitations abound; yet in this respect a de- 
cided amendment is visible in the buildings of 
the Elizabethan age upon those of Henry VIII. ; 
and again particularly in the mansions of 
James I. and Charles I. Correspondent, in- 
deed, with the increase of convenience was the 
decrease of taste; and as the plans of houses 
progressively improved, their architectural cha- 
racter declined. Nor would the most ardent 
admirer of the pure old English style venture 
to compare the dwellings of earlier days, in 
point of comfortable and cheerful economy, 
with those of the eighteenth century, when 
the noble art of architecture was at a very low 
ebb. But let it not be imagined ‘that this su- 
periority in the disposition of apartments was 
effected by the introduction of classical models, 
or that our own peculiar style is not suscept- 
ible of equally advantageous arrangement. On 
the contrary, ‘ the severe Greek,’ designed for 
& widely different climate, is, to use a new- 
fashioned phrase, much less ‘ manageable :’ the 
indispensable apertures required by our atmo- 
sphere destroy entirely its characteristic mas- 
siveness and solemnity ;* whilst in the pointed 





* «* Architects of the second or third order return out 
with their heads full of ancient temples, forget- 
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manner, the spacious windows subdivided by 
mullions and transoms give an airy lightness 
combined with an essential breadth of effect. 
No better evidence of these facts could be 
adduced than the recent adaptation of Windsor 
Castle to all the purposes of state and private 
accommodation, under the munificent auspices 
of our most gracious sovereign: allowed, as it 
justly is on all hands, that the only palace in 
this country worthy of its king is that which is 
wrought in the architecture of Old England.” 

This extract affords so plain and convincing 
an exposition of the subject, concealing no ob- 
jections to the old Tudor style, but shewing 
how readily it could be reconciled with modern 
manners and house-keeping, that we need 
hardly add any remarks of our own. But we 
may observe, of the strange anomalies which 
have superseded it, that the eye and the under- 
standing are generally alike revolted by their 
appearance and their incompatibility with our 
climate. In a recent pretty extensive tour, we 
were struck with the burlesque forms of Ita- 
lian villas and cassinos, looking like miserable, 
half-starved things in the midst of scenery 
utterly unfit for them ; and still more were we 
astonished at Greek temples, &c., like exotic 
plants or animals brought from sunny regions 
to dwindle and perish where all about them 
was unseemly and incongenial. It might per- 
haps be the foggy weather and wet summer 
that aggravated our usual feeling; but the 
truth is, that we did bestow an extra share of 
compassion on these pitiable examples of incor- 
rigible bad taste. In this mood, too, we are dis- 
posed to consider our author with a more than 
common degree of favour: he has already done 
much to reintroduce sounder principles; and 
we trust that he will persevere till he has en- 
tirely proselytised the nobility and gentry of 
England. 

One of his great points has been to dissociate 
the church from the domestic character in build. 
ing; the union of which has been for at least 
a century and a half a prodigious source of 
error to the pseudo-revivers of our older archi- 
tecture, both in the erection of houses, and in 
the fashion of furnishing them. These per- 
sons seem to have forgotten that what suited 
an altar was unfit for a dining parlour—that 
what became a pew was incongruous in a bed- 
chamber—and that what looked solemn in an 
aisle was absurd in a ball-room. 

“In a former work (says our author) the 
misapplication of buttresses and pinnacles is 
noticed. It may not be out of place here to 
mention another very prevalent error of the 
present time, namely, that of putting niches 
with florid canopies in the fronts of private 
houses, where neither patron-saints nor bene- 
factors are to be perpetuated by statues. In- 
stances of the practice alluded to may be found 
of earlier periods ; but since the reformation of 
our religion, such embellishments are inappro- 
priate. In churches and colleges niches may 
be required.” 
ar us as a birth-day suit upon the back of a 
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And again, resuming the subject :—“ No. 
thing can be more inconvenient—and therefore 
out of place—than pointed windows (ecclesias- 
tical features) in ordinary sitting-rooms. In 
the first place, there can be no shutters, con- 
sequently no security, above the springing of 
the arch; and in the next place, the curtain 
draperies must of necessity be so deep as to ob- 
scure all the glass above that level, and deprive 
the apartment of its due share of light, unless 
indeed the windows be out of all proportion in 
size or number. Palpable as this error surely 
is to the meanest observer, modern builders 
most unaccountably persist in it ; and that, too, 
after admonition.”* 

These and similar matters are so palpable, 
that we cannot help wondering at their long 
practice, contrary to every rule of taste and 
judgment: earnestly do we advise to “ refurm 
them altogether,” and to listen to the sound 
practical counsels of Mr. Hunt; of which the 
following are specimens. 

“On the subject of details, it may be ob- 
served, that too little attention is paid by 
modern artists to the ancient manner of con- 
struction; and many characteristic features, 
not only essential to the general effect, but 
important to the security of the buildings them. 
selves, are often overlooked. Take, for exam- 
ple, the mullioned windows, and the doors in 
brick, or unwrought stone walls; and it will 
be seen that the jambs in old buildings are 
invariably bonded into the piers, and the bond- 
stones left visible; but, by the builders of the 
present day, this necessary precaution is tov 
frequently disregarded, and the moulded jambs 
left with a spruce, plain-edged margin, as if 
they had no connexion with the work by which 
they are surrounded. Another defect is the 
want of discharging arches over apertures 
crowned with free-stone, to equalise the pres- 
sure caused by superincumbent weights; for 
however the weaker parts may be relieved by 
internal lintels, the external appearance of 
want of strength is very objectionable, and 
destroys at once the identity of the edifice 
with the ancient style of architecture. The 
frets and other fanciful forms which are seen 
in the fronts of buildings formed of vitrified 
bricks, were made for the purpose of employing, 
in a manner the least unsightly, such as were 
discoloured by burning. Ina clamp or kiln of 
bricks, a certain number must, from their situ- 
ation, be more strongly acted upon by the fire 
than the general mass, and, consequently, 
become darkly tinged. ‘With the tact so pecu- 
liar to the old artisans, this, like other seeming 
disadvantages, was turned to account; and, 
what in other hands would have been blemishes, 
were converted by them into embellishments. 
Instead of allowing the workmen to use such 
bricks indiscriminately, and thereby disfigure 


* The pertinacity with which this practice is ad- 
hered to, even by men who are reputed to know better, 
reminds one of a tale told of an obstinate priest, who, 
although admonished of his mistake, would always redd 
in the Latin service of the mass, Mumpsimus for Suimp¥i- 
mue ; and refused to alter it, having, as he observed, ‘no 





liking to new fashions.” 
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the walls with spots, they were selected, as 
being more valuable than the others, and 
wrought into devices, relieving the plainness 
of those piers or surfaces which had neither 
apertures nor stone dressings. * * Barge- 
boards, pendants, pinnacles, and brackets, 
being the chief decorations of houses in this 
style of architecture, should always be made of 
strong oak, and left to acquire, by age, a gray 
hue; and not of slight deal painted, as is now 
the too frequent practice—dictated sometimes 
by miserable economy, and at others arising 
from the ignorance of builders: time, instead 
of improving, impairs such affectations. The 
use of barge-boards is to conceal the barge- 
couples, and the under side of the laths and 
tiles projecting beyond the face of the wall. 
In many places where these purfled arrises to 
gables have been lately introduced, they are 
made of sizes so monstrously disproportionate, 
and of such open and heterogeneous forms, as to 
defeat their purpose, and expose what they 
were intended to mask.” 

Among other details, Mr. Hunt also strongly 
recommends heraldic ornaments, (in which we 
heartily coincide), and their use is pointed 
out not only in carvings, &c. but in stained 
glass windows, on which subject there is an 
excellent essay, we believe from the pen of Mr. 
Williment, one of the most skilful artists in 
this line that our age can boast. It is highly 
deserving of perusal. But to return to Mr. 
Hunt,—to his preface, as a fair illustration of 
the volume. He begins thus generally and 
truly,—and it is curious to see that the same 
observations apply equally to all times and to 
many countries : 

** To boke some new thing’ is now a task 
of no mean difficulty, and one as much above 
my ambition as it is above my powers to accom. 
plish ; nor have I aimed at more here than 
embodying characteristic examples of the beau- 
tiful though long-neglected architecture of my 
own country with the observations of such 
intelligent writers as have treated of the sub- 
ject, and shewing that English architecture is 
still the most applicable for English habitations. 
I must repeat what has been frequently urged 
in my former publications, namely, that the 
object in view is not to exhibit specimens of 
hovels and cheap structures, but to combine in 
one edifice as many architectural features as 
can with propriety be blended: thus affording 
hints of what may be separated and used as 
occasion shall require. It may also be neces- 
sary to observe, that when I have recommended 
this particular style of architecture as an eco- 
nomical style, I have only wished to be under. 
stood that it is so as compared with the build. 
ings of ancient Greece or Rome, and not with 
the monotonous and unadorned dwellings of 
our London streets, in which, unhappily, too 
few traces of art are visible. Would that 
the legislature could control the practices of 
modern builders, since Taste has lost her 
‘empire !’— but that must always be a vain 
hope in a commercial and free — like 
this, seeing, as a modern traveller has shewn, 
that, even in Turkey, where grievances are 
more summarily corrected, such attempts are 
fruitless: ‘ The regulations to be observed in 
building houses at Constantinople are accu- 
rately fixed, and an officer called Mimar-Aga, 
intendant of buildings (a district surveyor), is 
appointed to enforce them. The height fixed 
by the law is twelve pics (a pic is twenty-seven 
inches) for a mussulman’s house, and ten for 
a rayah’s. The motives for this limitation 
are, says d’Ohsson, to diminish the danger of 
fires, and to facilitate the extinction of them ; 


to leave a free passage for the circulation of air 
in the streets, and to give greater effect to the 
height of the public buildings. These laws are 
constantly eluded: and the office of Mimar 
Aga is very lucrative, from the sums which he 
daily receives to induce him to wink at the 
violation of them.’ We have here, also, laws 
to regulate our metropolitan buildings, but 
their provisions embrace only one object of the 
Turkish code, viz. security against fire. Giv- 
ing effect to the principal structures by dimi- 
nishing the altitude of those of less importance, 
seems never to have been contemplated by us ; 
on the contrary, the restrictions imposed by 
the statute against projections beyond a straight 
line, preclude all possibility of producing a pic- 
turesque appearance in our public ways. And 
it is to be doubted whether, under the present 
division of London, the act can be very effica. 
cious, even as a security against fire; for, 
without impugning the integrity of the En. 
glish Mimar Agas, it may be observed, so 
unequal are the allotments, that while some 
districts are too extensive for the superintend- 
ence of one person, others are so small and 
insignificant as not to afford sufficient remune- 
ration to induce diligence ; and thus are the 
objects of the law defeated.” 

Pursuing his course through antiquarian 
tomes, through old Poets and Dramatists, and 
through scientific works of ancient and modern 
dates, Mr. Hunt has blended his various stores 
of information in so agreeable a manner, that 
we know not whether the general reader will 
not be quite as much amused as every reader 
must be instructed by his ‘‘ boke.”” At page 9 
they will find that Bricks were introduced as 
building materials in the reign of Henry VII.,* 
though some writers mention them at more 
remote periods :—elsewhere, that Tiles were 
at least as early as “Richard I., when the 
houses in London were ordered in Fitzalwyn’s 
mayoralty to be covered with slate or brent 
tile, instead of straw:”—‘* wainscoting on 
walls or ‘ seeling,’ as it was called, did not 
come much into fashion till Elizabeth’s time:” 
—and that “ glass was introduced very early. 
Holingshed says an Englishman named Bene- 
dict Biscop, who had taken upon him the habit 
of a monk in Italy, came here with the Abp. of 
Rome in the year 670, and ‘ brought painters, 
glaziers, and other such curious craftsmen, 
into England for the first time.’ It does not, 
however, appear that glass was used in do- 
mestic structures until many centuries after- 
wards. The poets speak of berril and crystal 
in windows : 

* And al the wyndowes and ech fenestrall 

Wrought were with beryll and of clere crystal.’ 

Lydgate’s Troy. 
These, it is presumed, could have been nothing 
more than green and white glass; but Har- 
rison asserts, that there were windows filled 
with berril at Sudley Castle within his remem- 
brance. He was so close and correct an ob- 
server, that one knows not how to doubt him ; 
while, on the other hand, the application of a 
precious substance—even if it were sufficiently 
transparent—to such purposes is barely recon- 
cilable with credibility, seeing that painted 
glass was general in churches and monasteries 
at an earlier period. But all the writers who 
have touched upon the subject agree that this 
material was exceedingly scarce down even to 
the reign of Elizabeth.” 

Such incidental notices as these scattered over 
a book would alone give it much interest and 





* The Roman, p. 9. Previously, wood and stone were 
the materials of which English residences were con- 





structed. 


value; but they are here merely thrown out as 
elucidations of particular points, and not brought 
forward or dwelt upon as substantial facts of 
antiquarian import. The brief notice of de. 
vices, posies, &c. painted in old castles and 
manor-houses, is a curious piece; and so is a 
chapter on contract prices with workmen in 
those days. We find that “‘ the average price 
of labour was :sixpence a day. A best joiner 
had eightpence, and a labourer fourpence, with 
sixteen pence a-week per head for board. 
Carvers, masons, and sawyers, seem to have 
been of equal value. Of materials, iron was 
decidedly the most expensive. The custom of 
contracting for works, of which our artisans 
now so grievously complain, was then a com. 
mon, and perhaps wholesome, practice: ‘ For 
which of you intending to build a tower sitteth 
not down first and counteth the cost, whether 
he have sufficient to finish it ?? Discreet men, 
who want not the taste for architectural em. 
bellishment, too often restrict their buildings 
to the bare requisites of life, solely from hav. 
ing no security against inconvenient, perhaps 
ruinous, expense, if they attempt a higher 
style. If workmen be properly instructed, and 
attention paid to the choice of materials,—or, 
in other words, if the architect be qualified, and 
the ‘ ruler of the works’ honest, there can be 
no reasonable objection raised against contracts 
formed on equitable and remunerating terms. 
‘ Bargaines’ have indeed become still more 
advisable since the establishment of a class, the 
professors of which are called ‘ measuring sur- 
veyors,’ and whose chief purpose is ingeniously 
to multiply the ways of measuring and valuing 
builders’ works. This latter system, and the 
incorporating of artificers, with their ‘ bye 
laws’ and ‘ custom of trade,’ have operated 
more than any other cause to the repression of 
art. Tardiness and self-estimation, whether 
justly or not, seem to-have been long alleged 
against our workmén. ‘ If euer,’ says Har. 
rison, ‘ curious building did florish in England, 
it is in these our yeares, wherein our worke- 
men excell, and are in a maner comparable 
in skill with old Vitruvius, Leo Baptista, and 
Serlo. Neuerthelesse, their estimation more 
than their greedie and seruile couetuousnesse, 
ioined with a lingering humour, causeth them 
often to be reiected, and strangers preferred to 
greater bargaines, who are more reasonable in 
their takings, and lesse wasters of time by a 
great deale than our owne.’ But it was not 
all virtue on the other side; for a little before 
this, we learn that some ‘ noble builders’ were 
not over scrupulous as to the sources whence 
they obtained the means of carrying on their 
works. ‘* The demolition of St. Mary’s church, 
and a fine chapel connected with St. Paul’s,’ 
says Andrews, ‘ with the materials of the epis- 
copal palaces belonging to Worcester, Lich- 
field, and Llandaff, formed the sacrilegious 
mass called’ Somerset House.’ And Bishop 
Latimer had frequent occasion to urge them, 
from the pulpit, to pay their workmen :— 
‘ For the love of God,’ said that prelate, ‘ let 
poor workmen be paid. They make great 
moan that they can get no money; the poor 
labourers, smiths, carpenters, and other crafts, 
cry for their wages. They be unpaid some of 
them three or four months, some of them half 
a-year.’ The circumspection which was ex- 
ercised in selecting artists and artisans may be 
one cause of the ancient buildings being supe- 
rior to the modern: men were then sought 
who could ‘ grave, groupe, or carve, were 
sotyll in their fantasye, good devysors, mar- 
veylous of castinge, who could raise a wal with 
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tayle, and — who could paynt the 
works with fresh hewes :’—but now, 

‘A cunning workman fine in cloister close may sit, 

And carve and paint a thousand things, and use both art 


and wit; 

Yet, wanting world’s renowne, may ‘scape unsought or 
seene: 

It is but Fame that outruns all, and gets the goale, I 
weene.’ , 


It was common to depute the superintendence 
of buildings to churchmen, from an idea of 
their superior prudence and probity.” 

In this way does our author bring old saws 
and modern instances so admirably together, 
that while we wonder at the coincidences, we 
wonder more that the same evils should have 
remained uncared for, or at least unredressed. 
Except that the following letter is from Lord 
Shrewsbury, of the time of Edward VI., and 
relates to a palace at York, we could fancy that 
every syllable of it was more than applicable to | 
the parliamentary debates last session about | 
the palace of Pimlico ! 

“ After right hartie comendations. Where | 
in yor Its of the xvit" of this instant, w™ I re. | 
ceived the xxv of the same, ye write that ye 
have had advertisement from the King’s Ma”® | 
Privie Counsaile, that they are informed by me | 
the King’s Ma” palace at Yorke is likely to | 
be defaced, as well thrughe taking down the 
lead there as otherwise ; whereat ye do not a| 
litil marvaile, that them to whome ye made a! 
warrante onely for taking downe the south isle | 
of the church, the dorter frater, and the twoo) 
old garners (being, as ye were informed, of long | 
time not saufe, and ruynous, and the lead there- 
of daily pilfered away), wolde take uppon them 
to meddell with any parte of the King’s Mas 

, I assure you there hath been such 
spoyle and defacings made in div’s parts of his 
Highnes’ said palace, that it wolde greve any 
man to see it, except his Highnes’ pleash™ were 
that all shulde be pulled downe; and yet his 
Ma‘, in respecte of that w*" thereof might 
have been made, is like to have but small como- 
ditie, as farre as I can perceive. And where I 
am informed that ordre was given unto you 
from my Lords of the Counsaile for the stay 
thereof, before the xiii** of this instant; upon 
the xxiii of the same, the chief wyndow of 
the King’s Ma”* owne chamber was defaced, 
w, as it is declared unto me, was done by 
Humphrey Collwiche, one of yo™ surveyors. 

rmore, when, according to yo™ request 
in yor said I"*, I comoned with yo™ surveyors, 
and demaunded of them why they had so done, 
Laykin answered, that when he declared unto 
you that the taking downe of the south isle 
shulde be an ymparement to the King’s Ma‘ 

ye said unto him, that as well the King’s 
palace as al the rest shulde be takin downe. 
And nowe, as speciall frende, I have sent you 
worde what is done here, w*" you may use as 
shall appertyne ; and thus I bydde you right 
ay farewell. From Yorke, — of Aphrill, 

1.°° 





We cannot look about us in London at this 
day without fancying that the souls of some of 
these scheming and devastating architects and 
surveyors, &c. must have descended in a right 
line for nearly three hundred years to our day. 

But we must now conclude this review. 
The numerous plates are extremely charac- 
teristic, and enough in themselves to re- 
commend the style advocated by the author. 
Both on the building and furnishing* of 
his plans he shews that they may be exe- 
cuted, for the middle classes as well as the 
most opulent and high, at reasonable cost : 








* The section on ancient furniture is very amusing as 
well as curious and valuable reading. 


and, on the whole, independently of our love for 
the style which he has so conclusively set forth, 
we must confess a deep debt of pleasure and 
gratitude to him for the very interesting local, 
literary, scientific, and general information with 
which he has adorned that which in ordinary 
hands would have been a dry discussion. We 
wish we could build any thing, were it only for 
the sake of perpetuating, otherwise than on 
paper, our respect for his talents. 





The Keepsake for 1830. Edited by F. Mansel 
Reynolds. London, Hurst and Co., and 
Jennings. 

Ir would be vain to disguise the fact, that this 

Annual, like all the others, more or less, must 

rely for its extensive popularity on its exquisite 

engravings, rather than on its literary per- 
formances ; though the latter are resplendent 
with great and celebrated names. A dry and 
meagre prose translation from a German play, 
occupying a fifth of the volume, is no attrac. 
tion, though it boast the authorship of Sir 

Walter Scott; and the rest, sooth to say, with 

a very few, and no very important exceptions, 

is not of that description which would confer 

fame on the various contributors. The station 
and celebrity of most of them, however, will 
excite a curiosity to see what they have written, 
and this will answer the purpose of publishing 
almost, if not quite, as well as if they were 

Shakespeare’s and Milton’s. Yet this system 

must not be continued, or the Annuals had 

better refer themselves into portfolios of prints. 

In that respect they are deserving, and the 

Keepsake particularly so, of the greatest favour ; 

and we only regret to see the literary talent and 

genius of our time brought into a sort of juxta- 
position so injurious to them, by having their 
slightest, and sometimes worst, specimens asso- 
ciated with the finest efforts of art. So much 
so, indeed, that it is little to assert that-two or 
three plates of the Keepsake are of far more 
value than the price of the whole work; and 
that foreign countries take an immense number 
of these publications for their engravings only. 
But it is this very circumstance which causes 
us to regret the inferiority of the literary por- 
tion of such works: how would it reflect honour 
on England, if none but productions of high 
merit were admitted either into the prose or the 
poetry of such selections! But we perhaps ex- 
pected too much from the announcement of the 

Keepsake, and are therefore more disappointed 

than we ought to be with its performance. 

Among the best pieces are—an anecdote well 

told by Mr. Agar Ellis (of which a mutilated 

version found its way some months since into 

a contemporary journal); an Irish story, by 

Lord Nugent, which does not end so well as it 

begins; the Prophet of St. Paul’s, by Lord 

Normanby, in which the romantic loves of Mary 


and Charles Brandon are told in a picturesque | 
manner ; the Nuptials of the Doge of Venice | 


with the Adriatic, a spirited poem, by Lord 
Morpeth ; and some agreeable verses by the 
Hon. C. Phipps. But we shall make our illus- 
tration from some letters of Lord Byron’s, 
which, if not very communicative, are at any 
rate interesting: we copy merely paragraphs, 
as, names being omitted, the context is gene- 
rally of little value. 

Pisa, February 1822: we guess, addressed to 
Mr. Douglas Kinnaird.—‘* By the last post I 
transmitted to you a letter upon some Rochdale 
toll business, from which there are moneys in 
prospect. My agent says ¢wo thousand pounds, 
but supposing it to be only one, or even one 
hundred, still they be moneys ; and I have lived 


long enough to have an exceeding respect for 
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the smallest current coin of any realm, or the 
least sum, which, although I may not want it 
myself, may do something for others who may 
need it more than I. They say that ‘ Know. 
ledge is power ;’—I used to think so; but I 
now know that they meant ‘ money:’ and when 
Socrates declared, ‘ that all he knew was, that 
he knew nothing,’ he merely intended to de- 
clare, that he had not a drachm in the Athenian 
world. The circulars are arrived, and circu. 
lating like the vortices (or vortexs) of Des. 
cartes. Still I have a due care of the needful, 
and keep a look-out ahead, as my notions upon 
the score of moneys coincide with yours, and 
with all men’s who have lived to see that every 
guinea is a philosopher’s-stone, or at least his 
touch.stone. You will doubt me the less, when I 
pronounce my firm belief that cash is virtue. I 
cannot reproach myself with much expenditure : 
my only extra expense (and it is more than I have 
spent upon myself) being a loan of two hundred 
and fifty pounds to [qy. Leigh Hunt ?], 
and fifty pounds worth of furniture, which I 
have bought for him; and a boat which I am 
building for myself at Genoa, which will cost 
about a hundred pounds more. But to return. 
I am determined to have all the moneys I can, 
| whether by my own funds, or succession, or 
\lawsuit, or MSS., or any lawful means what- 
lever. I will pay (though with the sincerest 
| reluctance) my remaining creditors, and every 
|man of law, by instalments from the award of 
| the arbitrators. I recommend to you the notice 
| in Mr. Hanson’s letter, on the demand of moneys 
for the Rochdale tolls. Above all, I recommend 
|my interests to your honourable worship. Re- 
| collect, too, that I expect some moneys for the 
| various MSS. (no matter what) ; and, in short, 
|¢ Rem, quocunque modo, rem!’—the noble 
|feeling of cnpidity grows upon us with our 
years.” 

This is the same idea as the “ good old gen« 
tlemanly vice” of “ avarice” in the poem. 

Same place and date.—‘* With regard to what 
T sent you a few days ago (* The Mystery’), 
|and what I shall send you in a few days (the 
| drama of ‘ Werner’), I shall publish them with 
another publisher, and anonymously, if you 
\like. I am much surprised that you say no- 
|thing about the ‘ Vision,’ as you seemed de- 
| lighted with it, and eager to get it published. 
Published it shall be, though even upon my 
own account. As I said before, the profit is a 
| Secondary object—pleasant if it come, but to be 
| borne without, if it do not. If you cannot set- 
|tle with any English publisher, forward them 
to Galignani at Paris, and make any agreement 
you please. You can get my MSS. out of 
Murray’s hands, as I shall most probably col- 
lect all those I have, and publish them at once. 
My object is not immediate popularity in my 
present productions, which are written on a 
different system from the rage of theday. But 
mark what I say; that the time will come 
when these will be preferred to any I have be- 
fore written :—it is not from the cry or hubbub 
of a month that these things are to be decided 
upon. In the meantime I intend to be as a 
Calderon or Lope de Vega. As to my part- 
ing at this present moment with a thousand 
guineas, I can tell you, that I shall consent to 
nothing of the kind. I wonder if you take me 
for an atheist, to make me so unchristian a 
proposition ?” 

Genoa, November 1822.—“‘ I have finished 
the twelfth canto of Don Juan, which I will 
forward when copied. With the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth in one volume, and the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth in another, the whole 
may form two volumes, of about'the same size 
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as the two former. There are some good things 
in them, as perhaps may be allowed. Perhaps 
one volume had better be published with one 
publisher, and the other with another ; it would 
be a new experiment: or one in one month, 
and another in the next; or both at once. 
What thinkest thou? Murray, long after the 
‘ piracies,’ offered me a thousand pounds 
(guineas) a canto for as many as I might choose 
to write. He has since departed from this pro- 
posal, for it was too much, and I would not 
take advantage of it. * * * Ihave been 
invited by the Americans on board of their 
squadron here, and received with the greatest 
kindness, and rather too much ceremony. They 
have asked me to sit for my picture to an Ame- 
rican artist now in Florence. As I was pre- 
paring to depart, an American lady took a rose 
which I wore from me, and said that she wished 
to send something which I had about me to 
America. They shewed me, too, American 
editions of my poems, and all kinds of attention 
and good-will. I also hear that, as an author, 
I am in high request in Germany. All this is 
some compensation for the desertion of -the 
English.” 

‘“*T have been pondering over the vicis- 
situdes of Don Juan. As for booksellers’ in- 
trigues, and booksellers’ demons, they are not 
worth a thought: —I tell you that the two 
most successful things ever written by me, viz. 
the English Bards and Childe Harold, were 
refused by one half ‘ the trade,’ and reluc- 
tantly received by the other. There are two 
or three ways to proceed. Firstly, To look 
about and see if any proposition is made by 
those ¢anners of authors, the calf-skin, mo- 
rocco, and Muscovite publishers. Secondly, If 
none be made, we have always the option of 
stamping (an Italic phrase) upon the ‘ touch 
and go’ account score; which is only objec- 
tionable inasmuch as it never ‘yet succeeded— 
but it may ; as steam has, and as balloons will. 
Thirdly, If so concluded, we must have se- 
curities that said publisher’s account shall have 
its arithmetic summed up, and checked by the 
skilful in such affairs. Fourthly, Are the 
Don Juans subject to any laws ?—that is, 
your laws, which are somewhat of the quecrest ; 
and is any compact respecting them binding to 
the contracting parties? Fifthly, If Mr. 
John Hunt publish them eventually, his son 
(if of age) ought to be comprised in the stipu- 
lation to render a fair account of mewm et tuum 
quarterly, to persons appointed by the author. 
Sixthly, Some other ought to be bound—anot 
for the assets, but merely, in case of non- 
fulfilment, to guarantee that the account (be 
it good, bad, or indifferent) is a fair and true 
one ; for it is a difficult piece of antiquarianism 
to decipher the hieroglyphic of a publisher’s 

lance, pro, con, or otherwise, or anywise. 
I venture to throw out these hints for your 
honour’s convalescence; but how far they may 
merit attention in your sickness or your 
health is left to your consideration. ‘ And 
your petitioner shall ever,’ &c. &c. Iam not 
very well—I suspect worse than you are—at 
least I hope so. Ever since the summer, when 
I was fool enough to swim some four miles 
under a broiling sun, at Via Reggio, I have 
been more or less ailing. First, my skin peeled 
off—then it came again—then I had a fever 
and violent inflammation, which confined me 
to my bed, in a bad inn, on a worse road. I 
thought I was well quit for the winter at 
least ; but, Jo! within this last month I have 
had eruptions, and the deuce knows what be- 
sides; so that I have been compelled ta call in 
an English physician, who has decocted an: 





concocted me, secundim artem, until I am 
turned inside out. I am as temperate as an 
anchorite ; but I suspect that temperance is a 
more effective medicine at twenty than at 
thirty—and almost five. 

ce) i ! oh peerage! wh 

TRocoed those — chat I would fain deny ? 
I shall not trouble you farther,—and I merely 
do it now as a sleeping draught for your collar- 
bone.—Y ours ever, and truly, » NB. 

“ P.S. I tell you that English Bards and 
the first and second cantos of Childe Harold 
were refused by half the craft, and even 
crafts, in London, although no demand was 
made. Decide for yourself from such pre- 
mises—they know nothing.” 

Missalonghi, Feb. 1824.—-‘‘ It is not true 
that I ever did, will, would, could, or should 
write a satire against Gifford, or a hair of his 
head. I always considered him as my literary 
father, and myself as his ‘ prodigal son ;’ and 
if I have allowed his ‘ fatted calf’ to grow to 
an ox before he kills it on my return, it is 
only because I prefer beef to veal.” 

In his letters from this place Lord Byron 
shews that he had resolved to risk fortune and 
life in the Greek cause. 








Memoirs, Correspondence, and State Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, late President of the 
United States. Now first published from the 
Original MSS. Edited by Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph. 8vo.. Vols. I. and II. London, 
1829. Colburn and Bentley. 

To what length this publication will probably 
extend, is not stated; but even in these two 
volumes we find much more than any review 
can adequately notice. Not only do they con- 
tain a multitude of new as well as forgotten 
details respecting the separation of America 
from England; but almost every letter offeis 
miscellaneous subjects for particularization and 
remark. We would therefore say, that the 
work is more fit for the library than for ana- 
lysis; and that though it must always be 
looked to for information on the important 
topics of which it treats, it is not so likely to 
be read, as an American might term it, ‘ slick 
right away.” All we can do is to run slightly 
over the contents. 

A portrait displays rather common-place 
features, with full and expressive eyes. The 
tradition of the Jefferson family is, that it was 
derived from Wales, somewhere near Snowdon, 
the grandfather having settled in Virginia 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century ; 
and Peter, the father of Thomas, having mar- 
ried Jane Randolph in 1739, the said Thomas, 
born about 1745, was one of a family of two 
sons and six daughters, left with their mother 
(a widow) in 1757. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon the education of the future President, in 
which he seems to have been greatly indebted 
to Dr. William Small, a Scots professor of 
mathematics, and George Wythe, under whom 
he studied law. He went to the bar in 1767, 
and practised till the revolution shut up the 
courts of justice. In 1769 he was chosen a 
member of the legislature for his native county 
Virginia, and also continued in this station till 
closed by the same memorable event. In 1772 
he married Mrs. Skelton, a widow of twenty- 
three years of age, whose considerable fortune 
contributed much to place him in affluent 
circumstances. 

After these leading points of personal life, 
we come to the early stages of the revolutionary 
contest, respecting which there are a number of 
historical, local, and anecdotical facts, previous 





to the famous signature of the Declaration of 
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Independence in 1776, of which there is the 
original draught in the hand-writing of Mr, 
Jefferson. This and his notes on the debates 
in Congress upon it are highly curious and in. 
teresting. Among the arguments for delayi 
this great measure, the following struck ug 
forcibly :— 

“ That foreign powers would either refuse 
to join themselves to our fortunes, or, havi 
us so much in their power as that desperate 
declaration would place us, they would insist on 
terms proportionably more hard and preju. 
dicial: that we had little reason to expect an 
alliance with those to whom alone, as yet, w6 
had cast our eyes: that France and Spain had 
reason to be jealous of that rising power which 
would one day certainly strip them of all their 
American possessions”? ! ! ! 

To this it was replied :— 

“ That a declaration of independence alone 
could render it consistent with European de. 
licacy for European powers to treat with us, 
or even to receive an ambassador from us: 
that till this, they would not receive our vessels 
into their ports, nor acknowledge the adjudi. 
cations of our courts of admiralty to be legiti. 
mate, in cases of capture of British vessels ; 
that though France and Spain may be jealous 
of our rising power, they must think it will be 
much more formidable with the addition of 
Great Britain ; and will therefore see it their 
interest to prevent a coalition ; but should they 
refuse, we shall be but where we are ; whereas, 
without trying, we shall never know whether 
they will aid us or not.” : 

The future proceedings will be read with 
more interest in the United States than in 
England. We, however, make an extract or 
two where the matter recommends itself by its 
general application. On public debates and 
speaking, the annexed is excellent :— 

** Our body (the Congress at Annapolis in 
1783-4) was litthe numerous, but very conten- 
tious. Day after day was wasted on the most 
unimportant questions. A member, one of 
those afflicted with the morbid rage of debate, 
of an ardent’ mind, prompt imagination, and 
copious flow of words, who heard with impa. 
tience any logic which was not his own, sitting 
near me on some occasion of a trifling but wordy 
debate, asked me how I could sit in silence, 
hearing so much false reasoning, which a word 
would refute? I observed to him, that to re. 
fute indeed was easy, but to silence impossible ; 
that in measures brought forward by myself, I 
took the labouring oar, as was incumbent on 
me ; but that, in general, I was willing to listen; 
that if every sound argument or objection was 
used by some one or other of the numerous de- 
baters, it was enough ; if not, I thought it suf- 
ficient to suggest the omission, without going 
into a repetition of what had been already said 
by others: that this was a waste and abuse of 
the time and patience of the house, which 
could not be justified. And I believe, that if 
the members of deliberate bodies were to observe 
this course generally, they would do in a day 
what takes them a week ; and it is really more 
questionable than may at first be thought, 
whether Buonaparte’s dumb legislature, which 
said nothing, and did much, may not be pre- 
ferable to one which talks much, and does no- 
thing. I served with General Washington in 
the legislature of Virginia before the revolu- 
tion, and during it with Dr. Franklin in Con- 
gress. I never heard either of them speak ten 
minutes at a time, nor to any but the main 
point which was to decide the question. They 
laid their shoulders to the great points, knowing 
that the little ones would follow of themselves 
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If the present Congress errs in too much talk- 
ing, how can it be otherwise in a body to which 
the people send one hundred and fifty lawyers, 
whose trade it is to question every thing, yield 
nothing, and talk by the hour? That one 
hundred and fifty lawyers should do business 
together, ought not to be expected.” 

In 1786, Jefferson being then the American 
minister in Paris, joined Mr. Adams the 
plenipotentiary in London; and we find the 
following account of their reception at the 
court of George IIT. :— 

“ On my presentation, as usual, to the king 
and queen, at their levees, it was impossible 
for any thing to be more ungracious than their 
notice of Mr. Adams and myself. I saw, at 
once, that the ulcerations of mind in that quar- 
ter left nothing to be expected on the subject 
of my attendance ; and, on the first conference 
with the Marquess of Caermarthen, the minister 
for foreign affairs, the distance and disinclina- 
tion which he betrayed in his conversation, the 
vagueness and evasions of his answers to us, 
confirmed me in the belief of their aversion to 
have any thing to do with us. We delivered 
him, however, our projet, Mr. Adams not de- 
spairing as much as I did of its effect. We 
afterwards, by one or more notes, requested his 
appointment of an interview and conference, 
which, without directly declining, he evaded, 
by pretences of other pressing occupations for 
the moment. After staying there seven weeks, 
till within a few days of the expiration of our 
commission, I informed the minister, by note, 
that my duties at Paris required my return to 
that place, and that I should, with pleasure, be 
the bearer of any commands to his ambassador 
there. He answered, that he had none; and 
wishing me a pleasant journey, I left London.” 

The subjoined remarks on France at this 
period seem also deserving of quotation :— 

“The pecuniary distresses of France pro- 
duced this year a measure of.which there had 
been no example for near.twd centuries, and 
the consequences of which, good and evil, are 
not yet calculable. For its remote causes, we 
must go a little back. Celebrated writers of 
France and England had already sketched good 
principles on the subject of government; yet 
the American revolution seems first to have 
awakened the thinking part of the French na- 
tion in general from the sleep of despotism in 
which they were sunk. The officers, too, who 
had been to America, were mostly young men, 
less shackled by habit and prejudice, and more 
Teady to assent to the suggestions of common 
sense, and feeling of common rights, than 
others. They came back with new ideas and 
impressions. The press, notwithstanding its 

les, to disseminate them ; conver- 
sation assumed new freedoms ; politics became 
the theme of all societies, male and female ; and 
avery extensive and zealous party was formed, 
which acquired the appellation of the patriotic 
party, who, sensible of the abusive government 
under which they lived, sighed for occasions of 
reforming it. This party comprehended all the 
honesty of the kingdom, sufficiently at leisure 
to think ; the men of letters, the easy bourgeois, 
the young nobility, partly from reflection, 
partly from mode ; for these sentiments became 
matter of mode, and, as such, united most of 
the young women to the party. Happily for 
the nation, it happened, at the same moment, 
the dissipations of the queen and court, 

the abuses of the pension-list, and dilapidations 
in the administration of every branch of the 
, had exhausted the treasures and 

tredit of the: nation,. insomuch that its most 


hecessary functions were paralysed. To re- 











form these abuses would have overset the 
minister ; to impose new taxes, by the authority 
of the king, was known to be impossible, from 
the determined opposition of the parliament to 
their enregistry. No resource remained, then, 
but to appeal to the nation.” 

The meeting of the Notables and the French 
revolution were the results; and of the first 
few years of these proceedings Mr. Jefferson’s 
account possesses very considerable interest. In 
1789, after the demolition of the Bastile, and 
Louis XVI. was forced to wear the tricoloured 
cockade by M. Bailly, Mr. Jefferson says :— 

“ The king was now become a passive ma- 
chine in the hands of the National Assembly ; 
and had he been left to himself, he would have 
willingly acquiesced in whatever they should 
devise as best for the nation. A wise constitu- 
tion would have been formed, hereditary in his 
line, himself placed at its head, with powers so 
large as to enable him to do all the good of his 
station, and so limited as to restrain him from 
its abuse. This he would have faithfully ad- 
ministered, and more than this I do not believe 
he ever wished. But he had a queen of abso- 
lute sway over his weak mind and timid virtue, 
and of a character the reverse of his in all 
points. This angel, as gaudily painted in the 
rhapsodies of Burke, with some smartness of 
fancy, but no sound sense, was proud, disdain- 
ful of restraint, indignant at all obstacles to her 
will, eager in the pursuit of pleasure, and firm 
enough to hold to her desires, or perish in their 
wreck. Her inordinate gambling and dissipa- 
tions, with those of the Count d’Artois, and 
others of her clique, had been a sensible item 
in the exhaustion of the treasury, which called 
into action the reforming hand of the nation ; 
and her opposition to it, her inflexible perverse- 
ness, and dauntless spirit, led herself to the 
guillotine, drew the king on with her, and 
plunged the world into crimes and calamities 
which will for ever stain the, pages of modern 
history. I have ever believed, that had there 
been no queen, there would have been no revo- 
lution. No force would have been provoked 
nor exercised. The. king would have gone 
hand in hand with the wisdom of his sounder 
counsellors, who, guided by the increased lights 
of the age, wished only, with the same pace, to 
advance the principles of their social constitu- 
tion. The deed which closed the mortal course 
of these sovereigns I shall neither approve nor 
condemn. I am not prepared to say that the 
first magistrate of a nation cannot commit trea- 
son against his country, or is unamenable to its 
punishment; nor yet that, where there is no 
written law, no regulated tribunal, there is not 
a law in our hearts, and a power in our hands, 
given for righteous employment in maintaining 
right and redressing wrong. Of those who 
judged the king, many thought him wilfully 
criminal ; many that his existence would keep 
the nation in perpetual conflict with the horde 
of kings, who would war against a regeneration 
which might come home to themselves; and 
that it were better that one should die than all. 
I should not have voted with this portion of the 
legislature. I should have shut up the queen 
in a convent, putting harm out of her power, 
and placed the king in his station, investing 
him with limited powers, which, I verily be- 
lieve, he would have honestly exercised, accord- 
ing to the measure of his understanding. In 
this way no void would have been created, 
courting the usurpation of a military adven- 
turer, nor occasion given for those enormities 
which demoralised the nations of the world, 
and destroyed, and is yet to destroy, miliions 
and millions of its inhabitants. _There are 





three epochs in history, signalised by the total 
extinction of national morality.. The first was 
of the successors of Alexander, not omitting 
himself. The next, the successors of the first 
Cesar. The third, our own age. This was 
begun by the partition of Poland, followed by 
that of the treaty of Pilnitz; next, the confla- 
gration of Copenhagen ; then the enormities of 
Buonaparte, partitioning the earth at his will, 
and devastating it with fire and sword; now 
the conspiracy of kings, the successors of Buo- 
naparte, blasphemously calling themselves the 
Holy Alliance, and treading in the footsteps 
of their incarcerated leader; not yet, indeed, 
usurping the government of other nations, 
avowedly and in detail, but controlling by their 
armies the forms in which they will permit them 
to be governed; and reserving, in petto, the 
order and extent of the usurpations further 
meditated.” 

Such are the views of Mr. Jefferson; and 
with them we must conclude our notice of the 
memoirs, reserving the correspondence and 
appendices for future consideration, only add. 
ing one extract more, on the return of the 
writer to America, in March 1790. 

‘* At Philadelphia I called on the venerable 
and beloved Franklin. He was then on the 
bed of sickness, from which he never rose, 
My recent return from a country in which he 
had left so many friends, and the perilous con. 
vulsions to which they had been exposed, re- 
vived all his anxieties to know what part they 
had taken, what had been their course, and 
what their fate. He went over all in succes- 
sion, with a rapidity and animation almost too 
much for his strength. When all his inquiries 
were satisfied, and a pause took place, I told 
him I had learned, with much pleasure, that, 
since his return to America, he had been occu- 
pied in preparing for the world the history of 
his own life. ‘ I cannot say much of that,’ said 
he; ‘but I will give you a sample of what I 
shall leave :’ and he directed his little grandson, 
(William Bache), who was standing by the 
bedside, to hand him a paper from the table, to 
which he pointed. He did so, and the doctor 
putting it into my hands, desired me to take it 
and read it at my leisure. It was about a 
quire of folio paper, written in a large and run. 
ning hand, very like his own. 1 looked into it 
slightly, then shut it, and said I would accept 
his permission to read it, and would carefully 
return it. He said, ‘ No, keep it.’ Not cer- 
tain of his meaning, I again looked into it, 
folded it for my pocket, and said again, I would 
certainly return it. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘ keep it.’ 
I put it into my pocket, and shortly after took 
leave of him. He died on the 17th of the 
ensuing month of April; and as I understood 
that he had bequeathed all his papers to his 
grandson, William Temple Franklin, I imme- 
diately wrote to Mr. Franklin, to inform him I 
possessed this paper, which I should consider as 
his property, and would deliver to his order. 
He came on immediately to New York, called 
on me for it, and I delivered it to him. As he 
put it into his pocket he said, carelessly, he 
had either the original, or another copy of it, I 
do not recollect which. This last expression 
struck my attention forcibly, and for the first 
time suggested to me the thought, that Dr. 
Franklin had meant it as a confidential deposit 
in my hands, and that I had done wrong in 
parting from it. Ihave not yet seen the col- 
lection he published of Dr. Franklin’s works, 
and therefore know not if this is among them. 
I have been told it is not. It contained a nar~ 
rative of the negotiations between Dr. Frank. 
lin and the British ministry, when he was 
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endeavouring to prevent the contest of arms 
which followed. The negotiation was brought 
about by the intervention of Lord Howe and 
his sister, who, I believe, was called Lady Howe, 
but 1 may misremember her title. Lord Howe 
seems to have been friendly to America, and 
exceedingly anxious to prevent a rupture. His 
intimacy with Dr. Franklin, and his position 
with the ministry, induced him to undertake a 
mediation between them ; in which his sister 
seemed to have been associated. They carried 
from one to the other, backwards and forwards, 
the several propositions and answers which 
passed, and seconded with their own interces- 
sions the importance of mutual sacrifices, to 
preserve the peace and connexion of the two 
countries. I remember that Lord North’s 
answers were dry, unyielding, in the spirit of 
unconditional submission, and betrayed an ab- 
solute indifference to the occurrence of a rup- 
ture; and he said to the mediators distinctly, 
at last, that ‘a rebellion was not to be depre- 
cated on the part of Great Britain; that the 
confiscations it would produce would provide 
for many of their friends.’ This expression 
was reported by the mediators to Dr. Franklin, 
and indicated so cool and calculated a purpose 
in the ministry, as to render compromise hope- 
less, and the negotiation was discontinued. If 
this is not among the papers published, we ask, 
what has become of it? I delivered it, with 
my own hands, into those of Temple Franklin. 
It certainly established views so atrocious in 
the British government, that its suppression 
would, to them, be worth a great price. But 
could the grandson of Dr. Franklin be, in such 
degree, an accomplice in the parricide of the 
memory of his immortal grandfather? The 
suspension, for more than twenty years, of the 
general publication, bequeathed and confided 
to him, produced for a while hard suspicions 
against him: and if, at last, all are not pub- 
lished, a part of these suspicions may remain 
with some.” 





Emmanuel: a Christian Tribute of Affection 
and Duty; for the Year of our Lord 1830. 


Edited by the Rev. W. Shepherd. 

S. Maunder. 

Less embellished, and consequently at a less 
price, than its compeers, this new Annual takes 
the field under some advantages as far as gene- 
ral circulation is concerned. It is entirely of a 
religious description: and the preface fully ex- 
plains its objects, and defends its name against 
some apparently very captious objections. 

‘** The work here presented (says the reve- 
rend editor) to the public is a humble tribute 
of Christian principles, intended to display true 
religion and its several attributes in the en- 
gaging aspect which belongs to this best gift of 
heaven. There is nothing in it repulsive to 
any denomination of Christian believers. It 
attempts not the eagle’s flight, but would ra- 
ther emulate the lowly and more domestic ha- 
bits of the swallow and the sparrow, which 
haunt, in security and peace, the altars of their 
Maker. Its nature and design preclude all 
notion of rivalry in regard to the extent of its 
embellishments, however intrinsically good they 
may be deemed; whilst the literary composi- 
tions, limited as they necessarily are to one 
object, may not enter the lists with those who 
aim at an ‘ entire Olympiad.’ The reputation 
and success of the established Annuals cannot 
therefore be affected by this appeal to the reli- 
gious community. Their very titles and de- 
signs—their sacrifices to the lighter arts—their 
mixed and comprehensive subjects of composi- 


tion, have left that class of readers unprovided 


London, 


| with a Christian present ‘ of a decidedly reli- 
| gious character.’ Now, the very title of this 
| Annual betokens godliness; and it is confi- 
| dently expected that the subjects, both in de- 
‘sign and spirit, however imperfectly executed, 
| will be found in strict unison with it. Were 
it not so, the editor and publisher feel they 
would have been justly open to the animadver- 
|sions which have been made on it by some 
| pious individuals ; and, though they might well 
| rest on the high encomiums of others equally 
| devout and influential, who hail it as one of 
| peculiar fitness for a publication so truly Chris- 
| tian in design and principle, they wish in all 
| Sincerity and truth to offer some remarks in 
| defence of their use of the word. In the first 
| place, the work is devoted entirely to religion, 
_and subjects connected with religion, all tend- 
|ing to edification, and expressly designed to 
| shew forth His praise and glory, ‘ in whom we 
| live, and move, and have our being.” In em- 
ploying, therefore, a word by which the Al- 
mighty Creator has revealed to us the real na- 
ture, and character, and intimacy with us, of 
our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, whose name 
| his disciples are permitted to bear, the editor is 
not conscious of having transgressed any law of 
|Him who calls us brethren, and makes our 
bodies temples of the living God; for the 
| Christian dispensation is one of grace, and 
| mercy, and loveliness: and though no eye can 
| penetrate the Holy of Holies, the Almighty 
| Father is revealed to us in the most engaging 
| description which can invite confidence and ex- 
| cite affection. * * * As, therefore, the 
| design of this book is founded on principles in 
| humble accordance with the tenor of his gos- 
pel, the editor most strongly deprecates all idea 
of profaneness and frivolity in his use of the 
word Emmanuel. He considers that he is no 
more open to attack for making it the title of 
his work, devoted as it is entirely to religion 
and virtue, than was Pope, or Handel, or Klop- 
stock, for affixing to their several works of 
human composition the name of ‘ The Mes- 
siah.’ If, indeed, it is impious to use the word 
Emmanuel to designate a religious publication, 
how can we absolve from the charge of pro- 
| faneness, divines and legislators, and the whole 
body of Christian believers, who for the last 
eighteen centuries have used, in conversation 
and acts of Parliament, to record the dates of 
even the most common transactions, the gene- 
ral, but no less sacred expression, ‘ In the year 
of Our Lord?’ Besides, the word Emmanuel 
has been employed to describe persons and 
things dedicated to his service. Hence, it is 
used not only as the Christian name of indi- 
viduals, but it designates a college in Cam- 
bridge, founded by a privy counsellor and 
chancellor of the exchequer to Queen Eliza- 
beth, in an age memorable for piety, and dear 
to the recollection of the Reformed Churches 
of our native land. In affixing, therefore, this 
name to his work, the editor humbly conceives 
he has not touched or handled that which is 
forbidden ; more especially as the contents of 
the volume will be found in unison with the 
sanctity of the title.’ 

Having been little inclined this year to oc- 
cupy our pages with long selections from the 
Annuals, which, in truth, would have robbed 
them of their plumbs, we shall not be tempted 
to transgress with the present, however meri- 
torious, volume. Suffice it to say, that the 
reverend editor has, as was to be anticipated, 
distinguished himself both in verse and prose, 
—that there are two or three pieces deserving 
of the name affixed to them, R. Montgomery— 
that Mr. Pennie, Misg Strickland, the Au 








—————— 
of Tales of a Bride (reviewed in our last 
Miss M. A. Browne, Mr. Leeds, Mrs. God. 
win, Mr. Britton, and L. E. L., are among its 
foremost contributors; and to extract a short 
poem by the last-mentioned of these writers, 
which refers to a picture of a pilgrim, and 
beautifully exposes the vanity of that old weak 
act of superstitious devotion. 

“ The Pilgrim. 
Vain folly of another age,— 
This wand'ring over earth, 
To find the peace by some dark sin 
Banish’d our household hearth, 
On Lebanon the dark green pines 
Wave over sacred ground, 
And Carmel’s consecrated rose 
Springs from a hallow’d mound. 
Glorious the truth they testify, 
And is their name; 
But even in such sacred spot 
Are sin and wo the same. 
Oh pilgrim! vain each toilsome s 
Vain ev’ry weary day; a 
There is no charm in soil or shrine 
To wash thy guilt away. 
Return, with prayer and tear return 
To those who weep at home; 
To dry their eyes will more avail, 
han o’er a world to roam. 
There’s hope for one who leaves with shame 
The guilt that lured before: 
Remember, He who said ‘ repent,’ 
Said also, ‘ sin no more.’ 
Return, and in thy daily round 
Of duty and of love 
Thou best wilt find that patient faith 
Which lifts the soul above. 
In every innocent prayer each child 
Lisps at his father’s knee:— 
If thine has been to teach that prayer, 
There will be hope for thee. 
There is a small white church that stands 
Beside | father’s grave, 
There kneel and pour those earnest prayets 
That sanctify and save. 
Around thee draw thine own home ties, 
A And, Nye ee me mind, 
n meek well-doing seek that peace 
No wandering will find. 
In charity and penitence 
Thy sin will be forgiven ;— 
Pilgrim, the heart is the true shrine 
ce prayers ascend to Heaven.” 





Two Lectures on Population, delivered before 
the University of Oxford, in Easter Term, 
1828. By Nassau William Senior, late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy. To which is 
added, a Correspondence between the Author 
and the Rev. T. R. Malthus. London, 1829. 
Saunders and Otley. 

Ir there be one principle of political economy 

more firmly established or more important than 

another, it is that which has been called the 
principle of population. Scarcely a year passes 
in which the operation of that principle is not 
manifested in the sufferings of some one or 
more of the classes into which our labourers are 
divided ; sufferings which have their immediate 
cause, indeed, in some casual revulsion of trade, 
but which are aggravated and prolonged by the 
habitual poverty existing among all the labour- 
ing classes, and which, it has been proved to 
satiety, is the consequence of the disproportion 
between the numbers to be employed and the 
means Of employing them. The law which 
regulates the proportion between the numbers 
of labourers and the means by which they may 
be employed—in other words, which regulates 
the permanent rate of wages—is called the prin- 
ciple of population. How important must be 
the consideration of the principle which re- 
gulates the rate of wages, both to those who 
pay and those who receive them, is sufficiently 
plain. It has accordingly attracted a greater 

share of public attention than many other im- 

portant doctrines of the science of which it 

forms a part, and will continue to obtrude itself 
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upon the consideration of all those who turn 
their minds to political reasoning, so long as 

ts shall be subject to periodical star- 
vation in Norfolk and Suffolk, or weavers in 
Spitalfields. 

The question being simply one of proportion, 
the proportion between the numbers of the 
people and the means of employing them, it is 
necessary to ascertain, in the first place, the 
relative rates, according to which the numbers 
ef the people and the means of employment 
would increase, if no check were imposed upon 
the increase of either. This rate has hitherto 
been called the tendency to incr a phrase 
very clear and definite, and which, we think, 
Mr. Senior has applied in a novel and un- 
accustomed manner, without duly weighing the 
importance of adhering to an established phra- 
seology ; or, at all events, without adducing a 
sufficient reason for dissenting from it in the 
present instance. 

The means of employing labourers are, food 
and the implements and materials of their 








trade; but food is the main object of consi- 
deration. It has been shewn, Mr. Senior tells | 
us, in a preceding lecture, and it is obvious, | 
without present proof, ‘‘ that additional labour | 
employed in the cultivation of the land within | 
a given district, produces generally a less pro- | 
portionate return.”” The more labour bestowed | 
upon the same soil, the greater is the total | 
return, but the less is the return to every suc- 
cessive quantity of labour bestowed. The tend- 
ency of food to increase is therefore a con- 
stantly decreasing tendency. 

Then what is the tendency to increase in the 
human race? This tendency, Mr. Senior de-! 
seribes as having been ‘“ determined by ob- | 
servation. It has been ascertained, that for 
considerable periods, and in extensive districts 
under temperate climates, population has 
doubled every twenty-five years. The power | 
of reproduction in the human race must, under 
similar climates, be always and every where 
the same.” 

Here, then, we have the means of deter. 
mining the question at once. The tendency of 
population to increase is constantly the same ; 
that of food is constantly diminishing. It is 
certain, therefore, when we consider the sim- 
plicity and shortness of the premises, unusually 
certain, that, as the wages of labour depend 
upon the proportion between food and numbers, 
and as numbers can increase faster than food, 
that unless the number of labourers can be 
limited, the people must always be poor; and 
as surely as they are poor will they be miserable, 
vicious, and discontented. To enlighten the 
people upon this great law, which regulates 
their condition, and which so materially con- 
cerns the safety of their superiors in wealth and 
station, is obviously the most benevolent work 
of private charity, and a chief duty of public 
governors. This principle has been fully and 
clearly explained by Mr. Senior in the first of 
the two lectures lately published, to which 
the reader is referred for more complete and 
satisfactory information. 

But whilst we must do justice to the manner 
in which this doctrine has been expounded in 
these lectures, we cannot but think that Mr. 
Senior has over-laboured an objection which he 
founds upon a supposed variance between fact 
and theory. It is important to consider this 
objection, for two reasons; first, because we 
deem the objection to be little more than a 
verbal dispute; and next, because we think it 
is calculated to mislead attention and confound 
the large class of readers who, though re- 





Spectable (from their numbers), come under 


the denomination of careless and unwary. | low, that there is a natural tendency in subsist. 


| 


According to the language in use among poli- 
tical economists, there is said to be a tendency 
in population to increase faster than food. 
Perhaps it can be shewn, that in some ci- 
vilised countries population has not, in fact, 


increased faster than food, although no checks | 
were applied to its progress beyond those of | 


misery and want; perhaps it may be further 
shewn, that it has not even increased so fast. 
Mr. Senior is too acute a reasoner to be imposed 
upon by this statement, so far as to maintain 
that it disproves the principle of population. 
He has, in truth, given a satisfactory account 
of the fact in the earlier part of the second 
lecture, in which he has made several obser- 
vations upon the tendency of wealth and civili- 
sation to check the increase of numbers, by 
elevating the moral feelings of the people, and 
inducing them to submit to voluntary restraint 
rather than undergo the privations which 
spring from improvident marriages; a part of 
these lectures which is both ingenious and new. 
He thinks, however, that this observation 
should qualify the language in which Mr. 
Malthus and others are wont to couch the pro- 
position respecting the tendency of numbers to 
increase. ‘* How,” he inquires, “* can such a 
tendency be said to exist, when, in fact, they are 
seldom found to increase in a greater propor- 
tion than the means of supply, or even so fast 
as the means of supply ?” 

*¢ What (he asks) is the picture presented by 
the earliest records of those nations which are 
now civilised ? or, which is the same, what is 
now the state of savage nations? A state of 
habitual poverty and occasional famine. A 
scanty population, but still scantier means of 
subsistence. Admitting, and it must be ad- 
mitted, that in almost all countries the condition 
of the great body of the people is poor and mi- 
serable; yet as poverty and misery were their 


original inheritance, what inference can we | 


draw from the continuance of their misery as 
to the tendency of their numbers to increase 
more rapidly than their wealth ? But if a single 
country can be found in which there is now less 
poverty than is universal in a savage state, it 
must be true, that under the circumstances in 
which that country has been placed, the means 
of subsistence have a greater tendency to in- 
crease than the population. Now this is the 
case in every civilised country. Even Ireland, 
the country most likely to afford an instance of 
what Mr. Mill supposes to be the natural course 
of things, poor and populous as she is, suffers less 
from want, with her eight millions of people, 
than when her only inhabitants were a few septs 
of hunters and fishers. In our early history, 
famines, and pestilences the consequences of 
famine, constantly recur. At present, though 
our numbers are trebled or quadrupled, they 
are unheard of. The United States of America 
afford the best ascertained instance of great and 
continued increase of numbers. They have af- 
forded a field in which the powers of population 
have been allowed to exhaust their energy ; but 
though exerted to their utmost, they have not 
equalled the progress of subsistence. Whole 
colonies of the first settlers perished from ab- 
solute want; their successors struggled long 
against hardship and privation ; but every in- 
crease of their numbers seems to have been ac- 
companied or preceded by increased means of 
support. If it be conceded, that there exists in 
the human race a natural tendency to rise from 
barbarism to civilisation, and that the means of 
subsistence are proportionally more abundant in 
a civilised than in a savage state,—and neither 
of these propositions can be denied,—it must fol- 





ence to increase in a greater ratio than popula- 
tion.” 

Now we cannot but think that this admits of 
a very simple answer. When it is said, that 
there is a tendency in population to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence, that form 
of stating the proposition is adopted as the short- 
est and most convenient method of saying that, 
in the absence of all checks to increase, men will 
be multiplied faster than food. It was never 
meant that they could be multiplied without 
food; that food must not be first produced, in 
order that they may be multiplied at all; nor 
even that as societies advance in civilisation, 
food would not be increased in a greater ratio to 
the increase of population than in the savage 
state. What was meant to be conveyed by the 
proposition was, that the greater capability of 
increase was on the side of population ; that a 
check must be imposed there, and an impulse, 
if possible, applied to the production of food. 
And that this is the useful mode of stating the 
theory, Mr. Senior himself admits ; for he tells 
us afterwards, that ‘* whether, in the absence 
of disturbing causes, it be the tendency of sub- 
sistence, or of population, to advance with 
greater rapidity, is a question of slight import. 
ance, if it be acknowledged that human happi- 
ness or misery depend principally on their 
relative advance ; and that there are causes, and 
causes within human control, by which that 
advance can he regulated.” 

If it ever happen in any country, that popu- 
lation, although having a tendency (abstract- 
edly) to increase faster than food, be found in 
fact to advance at a slower rate, it may be said, 
with verbal accuracy, that food in that country 
has a tendency to increase faster than popula- 
tion. So may it also be said, with verbal ac. 
curacy, that there is a tendency in matter, when 
set in motion, to come to a state of rest; be- 
cause it does, in fact, ultimately come to a state 
of rest when set in motion; or that there is a 
tendency in it to move in curved and not in 
straight lines, because the planets revolve round 
the sun. And yet we think, that if any man 
should propose to adopt this phraseology, and 
to reject the old Newtonian proposition, that 
matter, when set in motion, will move on in a 
straight line for ever, he would be said rather 
to dispute about words than facts. 

We have further objected to the author’s 
changing the terms of the proposition, that it 
would unsettle, confuse, and mislead the minds 
of the careless and unwary. Upon this we shall 
not dilate; but we must say, in justice, that 
Mr. Senior offers at least a plausible reason on 
the other side, when he tells us, that many 
well-meaning persons are deterred from exert- 
ing themselves in the improvement of the con- 
dition of the people, by the unmeasured lan- 
guage which has been held with respect to the 
natural tendency of men to grow faster than 
corn. To remove such errors, we heartily re- 
commend those good, desponding people to read 
Mr. Senior’s lectures; and both them, and all 
those who are interested in questions of this 
nature, to read the instructive correspondence 
between Mr. Senior and Mr. Malthus, which 
is appended to them. We have spent too 
much time about the lectures themselves, to 
say any thing about the letters at the end of 
the pamphlet ; nor could we say any thing which 
would supersede the necessity of reading them 
once and again. 








The Alpenstock : concluded. 
Since October 10th we have been prevented 
from paying our further respects to Mr. La- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





trobe’s pleasing volume, to which we are glad 
to return and extract the following remarks on 
the vintage : 

“ As I drew towards my journey’s end, I 
found the whole country busy with the vintage. 
The landscape was every where checkered and 
enlivened by the active figures and cheerful 
faces of the peasants and their families; and 
the different operations connected with their 
harvest afforded me much amusement. The 
grapes are here crushed by large mallets or 
pestles, immediately after being taken from 
the rows and thrown into the tubs. This is 
a cleanlier and more alluring, though perhaps 
less ancient and poetical mode of proceeding 
(and certainly less amusing) than that of tread- 
ing the wine-press, which, to my great astonish- 
ment, I saw literally performed in open day- 
light, last autumn, near Basle. There, the 
same end was brought about in the manner 
here mentioned. At about the distance of 
every hundred yards, as I suppose, opposite 
each peasant’s vineyard, two or three large tubs 
were placed, each surmounted by a smaller, 
the bottom of which was perforated like a 
strainer. Into the latter the baskets of fruit 
were emptied as they were brought from the 
rows ; good, bad, and indifferent ; dust, stalks, 
and spiders ; while on them stood an old woman 
or little boy, perched on high, with bare legs 
and feet, stamping, and treading, and mashing 
the contents, which came oozing out below into 
the great tub. N’importe.—I am told the wine 
is just as well flavoured and as pure the one 
way as the other; and it is my interest to 
think so: for it ill becomes a pedestrian to feel 
squeamish about any thing.” 

‘** But as the day advanced, these sounds 
were invariably overpowered by the pigs, whose 
unceasing cries and screams of sorrow and per- 
plexity puzzled me not a little, till I found out 
the cause. I never happened to buy a pig my- 
self, but I think I have seen many bought and 
sold, and some few killed, before I quitted the 
north. ‘Ido not recollect, however, that in the 
English markets any particular kind of * pomp 
and circumstance’ attends the purchase of a pig. 
As far as I can recollect, the buyer thumps it a 
little to see that the animal is solid, and the 
seller pinches its ear or tail, to shew that it has 
sound lungs ; then a bargain is struck, and the 
purchaser conveys it straightway to his home, 
and kills it privily or publicly, just as it suits 
him. But not so here. I had noticed that, 
some hours during the middle of the day, the 
air was burdened with the cries of this animal, 
with hardly a moment’s intermission, and that 
these sounds proceeded from a certain maison 
de péage not far from my dwelling. To un- 
ravel this mystery, I at length directed my 
steps to this building, and there soon came fully 
to understand the whole matter. Pigs are here 
bought by the weight—that is part of the mys- 
tery: consequently all that are brought for 
sale, whether big or little, are tugged off in full 
vigour to the public scales, tumbled into them, 
and weighed before purchased.~ Further, all 
animals of this species which the pleasure of 
the possessor may consign to the knife, are put 
to death in one and the same building, on the 
border of the lake, by order of the magistrates. 
Both these operations of killing and weighing 
are often carried on together; and it will be 
understood that of the two animals, that which 
is only weighed: screams much longer, if not 
much louder, than the one whose last hour is 
come. The din defies all description. To- 
wards evening the boats begin to leave the 
port, and to stretch for the opposite shore, and 
little by little the town resumes its tranquillity. 


Four times a year, fairs, each of several days’ 
continuance, are held, and, as might be sup- 
posed, these bring bustle enough in their train. 
The centre of the market-place is then occupied 
by a double line of substantial booths, erected 
for the purpose, and let out.to the different 
speculators, who flock in from every part of the 
neighbouring cantons. It appears that there is 
a class of tradespeople, or rather pedlars on a 
large scale, who have no fixed place of abode, 
but make the round of all the fairs, and bring 
their ventures to each market in turn. Amus- 
ing as a scene of this kind must be in any small 
town, the generality of other Swiss fairs are 
infinitely more striking and gay, from the 
prevalence of different and we id costumes, 
which are but sparingly mingled with the 
throng in Neuchatel.” 

*¢ In addition to the terms curé and vicaire, 
the former of which corresponds to our vicar, 
and the latter to our curate, I cannot avoid 
mentioning that the common people of this 
neighbourhood have a term to designate a still 
lower degree of ecclesiastical honour. It hap- 
pens that the curate may be now and then 
assisted in his duties by a young candidate for 
the ministry, or proposant, as they are properly 
termed. To this class the common people have 
whimsically enough given the name of /’apétre : 
and though I do not understand that any ridi- 
cule is implied by it, I must own I do not think 
that any increase of respect is attached to the 
designation ; for to a question put to one of the 
peasants as to the rank of the preacher, it is 
not unusual to get for answer, I/ n’est gu’apé- 
tre” 

‘* The preceding winter (1825-6) had been 
signalised by the loss of three of the domestics 
belonging to the convent, and a traveller whom 
they were conducting to the hospital. As the 
circumstances attending this accident may illus- 
trate the peculiar danger of the service in 
which these worthy monks are engaged, I shall 
relate them at length, as communicated to me. 
It was after a violent snow-storm of several 
days’ continuance, which had kept all the inha- 
bitants of the convent close within their walls, 
that a partial brightning in the weather on the 
17th December emboldened them to despatch 
three of their domestics down the Italian side 
of the mountain, to escort a small party of 
travellers, who had been detained in the con- 
vent, and at the same time to fetch their usual 
supply of fresh provisions from the first Italian 
village, St. Remy, about a league down the 
pass. This party was accompanied by two of 
the dogs, Jupiter anda younger one. The day 
closed, night set in, and, to the surprise of the 
monks, no servants re-appeared. However, 
| they lulled their fears, by persuading them- 
selves that their Maroniers, not daring to re- 
ascend in the dusk, had staid at St. Remy; and 
trusted to see them return with the provisions 
early on the following morning. The morning 
came —noon arrived —the shade of evening 
again closed the short-lived day, and still no 
tidings of their servants. However, during the 
course of this day, two of the monks worked 
their way, after a whole hour’s struggle in the 
snow, which was many feet deep, to the lower 
end of the lake, near which the convent is 
situated, and reached a point about three mi- 
nutes’ ordinary walk from the hospital, from 
whence the greater part of the downward route 
towards St. Remy could be distinguished. They 
now saw that the whole valley was covered by 
the wrecks of a series of avalanches— and 
returned, fearing the worst; but still hoped 
against hope that the adventurers might have 
reached St. Remy, and been detained there. 





It ‘was not till the third day after their de: 
parture that their suspicions were verified 
beyond all doubt. On that day the estaffette 
from St. Remy arrived at the convent, followed 
by poor Jupiter. He brought word that the 
Maroniers had arrived safe with their com. 
panions at the village, and after some short 
stay had set off on their return, accompanied 
by a traveller who wished to pass to the Swiss 
side of the Alps. Nothing more was to be 
learnt from him, except, that, about an hour 
after, Jupiter returned alone, dreadfully fa. 
tigued, and made it to be understood, by his 
howling and anxiety, that some misfortune had 
befallen his companions. The cause of the 
disaster was now no longer a matter of doubt, 
and after some months was rendered certain 
by the discovery of the bodies. It appears, 
that, when about half a league on their way 
back, they were suddenly arrested and over. 
whelmed by a tremendous avalanche from the 
slopes of Mont Mort, which in its headlong 
course carried the party for above a mile down 
the mountain, and buried them with the younger 
dog deep under the gnow. By some means, 
Jupiter kept nearer the edge, or the surface, 
and, when the force of the avalanche was 
spent, extricated himself. It was judged that 
he had attempted to make his way up the 
mountain towards the hospital; but such was 
the impediment offered to his struggle by the 
immense mass of soft snow, that he was forced 
to return in the bed of a torrent to St. Remy. 
They described him there as whining and 
* weeping’ the whole night.” 

After relating some of the unhappinesses at- 
tendant on high mountain ascents, the tourist 
next tells an anecdote of a bear in the Mit- 
taghorn. 

‘** ] believe bears have been almost entirely 
driven from their former haunts in this chain. 
Nevertheless, every now and then, a stranger 
comes on a reconnoitering journey from the 
Vallais or Italian Alps, and, as might be ex- 
pected, seldom or never returns to tell his tale. 
The moment he is discovered to be in the 
country the tocsin is sounded, and the poor 
fellow pays for his restlessness or curiosity 
with his life. Last winter, as Mr. G. informed 
me, one was observed to be in the vicinity of 
Gsteig, by the ravages committed on a flock 
of sheep ; and of course the hue and cry was 
raised by the villagers, Unfortunately there 
happened to be no snow, and it was no easy 
matter to light upon his trail. After long 
search, however, a y of the peasants 
thought they had discovered his footsteps in 
a sandy pathway, and traced them into a forest 
to the east of the village. In this was a deep 
gully, with a cavity in the rocks at one side. 
While beating the bushes, one of their number 
incautiously descended to the bottom of the 
ravine, to drink at the stream running down 
it. While he was busy, with his nose in the 
water, the party above saw the bear make its 
appearance from the rift just mentioned, and 
scramble down with furious haste towards the 
man, who was too busy to notice him. They 
shouted, but the rush of the water prevented 
his hearing them; meanwhile no time was lost 
by the assailant, who was not within shot, till 
he got too close to the man to allow the carbine 
to be used with safety to their companion. The 
peasant, having quenched his thirst, raised 
himself up, and there stood Bruin ready to 
administer that squeeze for which his species 
is celebrated. The poor fellow, dreadfully 
shocked at the idea, and giving himself up for 
lost, had nevertheless the good sense to recol- 





lect that he had intended to shoot the bear. 
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$0, without further ceremony, he fired his|great talent. 


piece, but in too great a hurry to take correct 


aim, for the bullet whizzed over the bear’s head | main unadopted : let us hope that these periodi- 
Nevertheless, Bruin | cals will lead to other results. 


instead of through it. 
seemed not to relish the singeing of his whis- 
kers, and turned tail, when a second shot, from 
one of the party above, brought him down.” 

These miscellaneous notices are sufficient to 
denote the amusing variety of this work, which 
we again recommend. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


A Manual of Ancient History. By A. H. L. 
Heeren. Translated from theGerman. 8vo. 
pp- 476. Oxford, 1829. Talboys. 

TuE great and deserved popularity of this work 

upon the continent, where it has passed through 

many editions, has, at length, happily recom- 
mended it to an English translation, as it had 
previously been rendered into almost every other 

European tongue. In this Manual the inde- 

fatigable and judicious author has traced the 

formation of the most ancient states, from the 

Assyrian, Median, Babylonian, Trojan, Ly- 

dian, Pheenician, Egyptian, and Jewish na- 

tions, &c. to the end of the fifth century; and 
not only by his extensive and learned re- 
searches, but by his excellent mode of synchro- 
nistic tables, thrown the clearest light upon 
these interesting inquiries, Geography, the 
oldest culonial systems, chronology, and com- 
merce, are all ably illustrated: but it would 
require a longer paper than we can spare to 
mention a tithe part of the merits of this most 
useful classical and historical production. We 
consider it to be one of the best volumes that 
could be put, for information, into the hands of 
the student, or, for reference, into those of the 
instructed. . No good library should be with- 
out it. 


The Waverley Novels, Vol. VI.—of the Anti- 
quary, Vol. JI. Edinburgh, 1829, Cadell ; 
London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

TuIs continuation offer#us little to notice, 

except that the embellishments are well exe- 

cuted, and that there are two interesting notes ; 
one relating to a melancholy incident in the 
household of the last John, Duke of Roxburgh, 
and the other to the spirited mustering and 
long night-march of the Scottish volunteers 
and yeomen, upon an occasion when a mis- 
taken alarm of invasion was fired along the 

Borders. We can vouch for the accuracy of 

this, having been bravely under arms on that 

desperate night.* 


An Introduction to Medical Botany. By T. 
Castles, F.L.S. London, 1829. E. Cox; 
Simpkin and Marshall; Underwood; and 
W. Jackson. 

A LITTLE 24mo. of 172 pages, which, with 

coloured figures, forms a very concise but a 

very convenient and useful introduction to a 

science of no small consequence. The author 

is well known as a writer both on botany and 
surgery, whose productions are well calculated 
for the purposes to which they are addressed. 


The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. VII. 
Edinburgh. Blackwood. 

The British Farmer's Magazine, No. XIII. 
London. Ridgway. 

Wuixe Blackwood is enlightening the North- 

ern agriculturists by his very intelligent and able 

quarterly journal, Mr. Ridgway is adding his 

monthly light for those of the South, also with 





* A correspondent complains of the advertisements ap- 


to observe how long obvious improvements re- 


The Etymology and Syntax of the English Lan- 
guage explained and illustrated. By the 
Rev. Alexander Crombie, LL.D. &c. 8vo. 
pp. 431. London. J. Taylor. 

A THIRD edition of this very able and judi- 
cious work affords us an opportunity for ex- 
pressing our hearty approbation of it; and our 
pleasure at seeing the excellent author of Na- 
tural Theology thus prospering in his most 
useful though not quite so important labours. 


The Pomological Magazine ; or Figures and 
Descriptions of the most important Varieties 
of Fruit cultivated in Great Britain. Vol. II. 
8vo. pp. 97. London, 1829. Ridgway. 

Or this equally beautiful and scientific publi- 
cation we need only say that the second is, if 
any thing, superior to the first volume. The 
multitude of various fruits which it describes 
and exhibits are admirably portrayed, and 
coloured to nature. Messrs. Sabine and Lind- 
ley have great credit in its production. 





for 1830. By Edward Dunn, Law Stationer. 
London. Dunn and Son. 

The Diurnal Remembrancer, or Private Diary, 
for 1830. The same. 
Or these (the former the most ample in its 
almanac and miscellaneous parts, and the lat- 
ter, though limited in these species of intelli- 
gence, yet very useful in its matter and form) 
we have specimens before us; and have to ex- 
press our entire approbation of the manner in 
which they are prépared for the conveniency of 
men of business and of housekeepers. Such 
books, even slightly attended to, are not only 


It is, nevertheless, astonishing | cities, all my days have been employed 


The Law and Commercial Daily Remembrancer | E8Y 


in the 
study of one of its finest edifices, for which I 
conceived a decided predilection at the first 
sight. The complete knowledge which I have 
now acquired of it justifies this. predilection 
beyond all that I could have hoped. I allude 
here to a monument, the real name of which is 
not yet determined, and which is the source of 
very lively controversies: it is that which was 
first called the Memnonium, and afterwards the 
tomb of Osymandias. This last denomination 
was given by the Commission of Egypt. Some 
travellers persist in using the other, which is 
very inapplicable and very incorrect. As for 
me, I shall henceforth employ, to designate this 
edifice, only its Egyptian name, which is sculp- 
tured in a hundred places, and repeated in the 
legends of the friezes, of the architraves, and 
bas-reliefs, which adorn this palace. It bore ° 
the name of Rhamesseion, because Thebes was 
indebted for it to the munificence of Rhamses 
the Great. The imagination is confounded, 
and we feel a very natural emotion, on visiting 
these mutilated galleries and these fine colon- 
nades, when we reflect that they are the work, 
and were often the residence, of the most cele. 
brated and the best of the princes that ancient 
pt reckons in its long annals; and when. 
ever I pass through them, I pay to the mem 

of Sesostris that kind of pious respect whi 
was rendered to him by all antiquity. 

No part of the Rhamesseion exists in a com- 
plete state; but what has escaped the barba- 
rism of the Persians, and the ravages of time, is 
sufficient to restore the whole edifice, and to 
give a very correct idea ofit. Passing over the 
architectural part, which is not my province, 
but to which I must do justice by saying, that 
the Rhamesseion is, perhaps, the noblest and 
the purest of the great monuments at Thebes, 
I shall confine myself to a concisé notice of the 





valuable to guide us as the days of the year roll 
on, but are often of great service to look back 
upon and refresh the memory, and sometimes, 
as the entries may be, productive of pleasing 
recollections and considerable amusement. 


Memoirs of John Shipp. Second edition. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1830. Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 

Or the extraordinary adventures of this un- 

fortunate soldier we spoke kindly on the ap- 

pearance of his narrative ; and we expressed a 

hope, that whatever his imprudences and errors 

might have been, his courage and the strange 
vicissitudes he had undergone might plead so 
strong an apology for them, as to lead to his 
relief on the rough road of life. 





depend upon, after his Othello-like story. 


Authors. Third edition. 3 vols. 18mo. 
Sustenance and Stretch. 
THERE is a world of wit and wisdom in these 
three little volumes; and a good index helps 
the indolent to find where they are applicable. 
We have therefore no hesitation in adding our 
good word to the far better than double tes- 
timony implied in the two words “ third edi- 
tion,” in their favour. There are about four 


thousand apt extracts from esteemed authors. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 


M. Champollion’s Fourteenth Letter. 
Thebes, June 18, 1829. 





iP 
> these volumes, and says they are eye-sores to 
bound up-with so handsome a worker Ed. > 








see that a pension of fifty pounds a-year from| sis of the princi ; 
the Hon. East India Company is all he has to| there I read for the first time the true name of 


principal bas-reliefs which adorn it, and the 
|meaning of the inscriptions that accompany 
ion, The sculptures which cover the extes 
rior faces of the first pylon, built of freestone, 
|have entirely disappeared, the greater part of 
the walls having fallen down. Enormous 
| blocks of white limestone still remain in their 
places ; they are the jambs of the door, and are 
decorated, as well as the thickness of the two 
walls in which the door was, with the royal 
legends of Rhamses the Great, with pictures 
representing the Pharaoh making offerings to 
the great divinities of Thebes —Amon-Ra, 
Amon - Generator, the goddess Mouth, the 
young god Chons, Phtha, and Mandou. In 
some pictures the king, in his turn, receives the 


We regret to| favours of the gods ; and I here give the analy.~ 


of them, ‘because it was 


the whole edifice. The god Atmou (one of the 
forms of Phré) presents to the god Mandou the 


Laconics; or, the Best Words of the Best| Pharaoh Rhamses the Great, wearing a helmet, 


and clothed in royal robes ; the latter divinity 
takes him by the hand, and says to him: 
*¢ Come, advance towards the divine abodes, to 
contemplate thy father, the lord of the gods, 
who will grant thee a long series of days, to 
govern the world and to reign upon the throne 
of Horus.” Further on, in fact, is represented 
the great god Amon-Ra addressing the fol. 
lowing words to Pharaoh: —‘“‘ Hear what 
Amon-Ra says, the king of the gods, who resides 
in the Rhamesseion of Thebes : my well-beloved 
son of my race, lord of the world, Rhamses ! 
my heart rejoices in contemplating thy good 
works ; thou hast dedicated this edifice to me, 
I confer on thee the gift of a pure life, to pass 
upon the throne of Sev” (that is to say, in tem- 





SINcE my return to this eldest of the royal|poral royalty). Henceforth, then, there can 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








————— 
remain not the least doubt respecting the name 
to be given to this monument. 

The military pictures relative to the con- 
quests of the king cover the faces of the two 
walls of the pylon towards the first quarter 
of the A considerable part of them 
is visible, the falling down of the higher 
= of the pylon being on the opposite side. 

ese military scenes the greatest ana- 
logy to those sculptured in the temple of 
Ypsamboul and on the pylon of Luxor, which 
form part of the eastern Rhamesseion or Rham- 
seion of Thebes. These inscriptions are simi- 
lar, and all these bas-reliefs evidently relate to 
the same campaign against Asiatic nations, 
who, from their physiognomy and their cos- 
tume, cannot, I repeat it, be looked for other- 
wise than in that vast country situated be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates on one 
side, and the Oxus and the Indus on the 
other—a country which we rather vaguely call 
Persia. This nation, or rather the country 
which it inhabited, was called Chto, Cheto, 
Scheto, or Schto; for I have at length per- 
ceived that the name by which it is usuall 
designated in the historical texts, and whic 
may be pronounced Pschareneschto, Pscharan- 
schetko, or Pscharinscheto, (on account of the 
= of the medial vowels), is composed of 
three distinct parts :—1. of an Egyptian word, 
the reproachful epithet Pscharé, which signi- 
fies a rrr of the preposition N (of), 
which I at first took for a radical—s. Chto, 
Schto, or Scheto, the real name of the country. 
The Egyptiuns therefore designated these hos- 
tile people by the denomination of the Plague 
of Scheto, in the same manner as Ethiopia is 
always called the wicked race of Kousch. This 
is not the place to detail the reasons which in- 
duce me firmly to believe that the people here 
meant are those of the north-east of Persia— 
the Bactrians or the Scytho-Bactrians. On 
the right wall is sculptured the reception of 
the Scytho-Bactrian ambassadors in the king’s 
camp. They are admitted to the presence of 
Rhamses, who receives them with reproaches : 
the soldiers dispersed in the camp are reposing, 
or preparing their arms, and taking care of the 
baggage: in the front of the camp two Egyp- 
tians are administering the bastinado to two 
prisoners—in order, says the hieroglyphic le- 
| make them say what the plague of 

is deing. At the bottom of the picture 
is the Egyptian army on its march; and at 
one of the extremities is an engagement be- 
tween the chariots of the two nations. On 
the left part of the wall is represented a series 
of fortresses, from which Egyptians issue, lead. 
ing captives. The inscriptions sculptured on 
the walls of each of them give their names, 
and inform us that Rhamses the Great took 
them by storm in the eighth year of his reign. 

Nearly the half of the right wall of the pylon 
is wanting ; what remains are fragments of a 
vast bas-relief, representing a great battle, like- 
wise against the Scheto. As I shall have oc- 
casion to describe a second, which is entirely 
similar, and much better preserved, I shall 

rapidly over this, merely saying, that in 

It is represented ong_of the sehasipal Bactrian 
chiefs, named Schiropsire, or Schiropasiro, 
‘wounded and lying on the bank of the river, 
towards which an ally, the chief of the wicked 
race of the country of Schirbech or Schilbesch, 
flying before the conqueror, directs his steps. 
5 ew side of the battle is the picture of a 
» Rhamses the Great, standing with 


#"battle-axe on his shoulder, seizes with his 
cee ee, over 


‘whom is written, ‘ The of the countries 


|the king grants to two Scythian or Bactrian | 


of the south and of the north led into captivity 
by his majesty.” 

The colonnades at the sides of the first court 
do not now exist. The vast space formerly 
comprehended between these galleries and the 
two pylons, is encumbered with the enormous 
fragments of the largest and most magnificent 
colossus that the Egyptians perhaps ever set up : 
it was that of Rhamses the Great. The in- 
scriptions which decorate it do not admit a 
doubt upon the subject. The royal legends of 
that illustrious Pharaoh are to be read in large 
and beautiful hieroglyphics, towards the upper 
part of the arms, and are repeated several 
times on the four faces of the pedestal. This 
colossus, though seated, was not less than fifty- 
three feet high, not including the base, which 
is a second block, about thirty-three feet long 
and six high. We must admire, at the same 
time, the power of the people who erected this 
wonderful colossus, and that of the barbarians 
who destroyed it with so much address and 
care. 

This fine monument was before the left wall of 
the second pylon, which is destroyed down to the 
present we | of the ground. It was by digging 
that I convinced myself that this wall was like- 
wise covered with sculptures representing mi- 
litary scenes. I found there the lower part of 
a picture, representing the king after a great 
battle receiving from the principal officers the 
account’ of the enemy killed in the action, 
whose hands, cut off, are piled up at his feet. 
Further on, there was an inscription relative 
also to the war against the Scheto; the little 
that remains of the last lines, interrupted by 
numerous fractures, made me deeply regret the | 
destruction of these historical documents, which | 
abound in proper names and geographical desig- | 
nations: they chiefly concern the honours which | 





chiefs—Iroschtoasiro, great chief of the coun- | 


try of the Scheto, and Peschorsenmausiro, who | 
is also called a great chief: they are very pro-| 
bably the governors appointed by the conqueror 
after the submission of the country. 

The sculptures of the right wall of the second 
pylon exist in a great part under the gallery 
of the second court, to the right as you enter. 
It is the representation of a battle fought on 
the bank of a river in the vicinity of a town 
which two branches of the river encircle, and 
on the walls of which is written, ‘* The strong 
town of Watsch or Batsch’’ (the first letter is 
doubtful). Towards the present ‘extremity of 
the picture, to the left of the spectator, is seen 
king Rhamses in his chariot at full gallop in 
the midst of a field of battle covered with the 
dead and the dying. He discharges arrows at 
the mass of the enemy, who are completely 
routed. Behind the chariot, on the ground 
which the hero has just quitted, are heaps of 
the enemy’s dead, upon which the horses of 
one of the enemy’s chiefs, named Torokani, 
fall; he is wounded with an arrow in the 
shoulder, and is falling in the front of his car, 
which is broken. Under the feet of the king’s 
horses lie, in various positions, the bodies of 
Torokato, chief of the soldiers of the country 
of Nakbesou, and those of several other war- 
riors of distinction. The great Bactrian chief 
Schiropasiro is retiring towards the bank of 
the river. The king’s arrows have already 
reached Tiotouro and Simairrosi, who are fly- 
ing fn the plain towards the town. Other 
chiefs retire towards the river, into which 
the horses of the wounded chief Krobschatosi 
plunge, and drag him with them. Several, in 
fine, as Thotaro and Maferima, brother (ally) 








of the plague of Scheto (the Bactrians), have 


gone to die opposite the town, on the bank of 
the river, which others, such as the Bactrian 
Sipaphero, had been so fortunate as to 
assisted and welcomed on the opposite bank by 
an immense crowd of people, who have come 
together to learn the result of the battle. In 
the midst of this crewd is a group busily en. 
gaged in helping a chief, who has just been 
taken out of the river, where he has been 
drowned. They hold him suspended by the 
feet, with his head downwards, and endeavour 
to make him eject the water which chokes him, 
in order to recall him to life. His long hair 
appears to be dripping wet; and the attention 
paid to him will not produce any effect, if we 
may judge by the countenances and motions of 
the bystanders. Above the group is the fol. 
lowing sentence: ‘* The chief of the wicked 
race of the country of the Schirbesch, who has 
parted from his warriors in flying from the 
king towards the river.” 

Lastly, in the midst of the crowd that issues 
from the city by a bridge thrown over one of 
the branches of the river, we observe symptoms 
of an approaching change of opinion. An in. 
dividual makes a speech to those who surround 
him ; the object of his harangue is to engage 
his countrymen to submit to the yoke of 
Rhamses the Great ;—in fact, over the arm 
of the orator we read the commencement of an 
inscription in the following terms :—‘‘ I cele. 
brate the glory of the gracious God, because he 
has said’’......the remainder is destroyed. My 
intention in entering upon these details was to 
give an idea of the historical bas-reliefs with 
which the great monuments of Egypt are 
adorned :—those immense compositions which 
I like to call Homeric pictures or heroic sculp. 
ture, because they are full of that sublime fire 
and disorder which transport us in reading the 
battles of the Iliad. Every group considered 
separately will certainly be found defective in 
some particulars of the perspective or propor. 
tions, when Gompared with the neighbouring 
parts; but these little defects in the details 
arm more than atoned for by the effect ‘of the 
masses ; and I venture to say that the most 
beautiful Greek vases, en which combats are 
represented, are faulty (if it be a fault) in the 
very same particulars as these Egyptian bas- 
reliefs. 

At the upper part of this great wall there is 
sculptured a long bas-relief, mutilated at the 
beginning and the end, representing Rhamses 
the Great celebrating the panegyrie of the 
great god of Thebes, the double Horus, or 
Amon-generator. As I shall have occasion 
to describe a similar féte, which exists entire 
in the palace at Medinet Habou, I'shall merely 
say that it is here that there is a series of 
little statues of kings, arranged in the order 
of their reigns. They are—lst, Menes (the 
first king on earth); 2d, an unknown name, 
anterior to the seventeenth dynasty; 34, 
Amosis; 4th, Amenothph I.; 5th, Thouth- 
mosis I. ; 6th, Thouthmosis III. ; 7th, Ame- 
nothph II. ; 8th, Thouthmosis IV. ; 9th, Ame- 
nothph IIT. ; 10th, Horus; 11th, Rhamses I.; 
12th, Ousirei ; 13th, Rhamses the Great him- 
self. This series gives only the direct line of 
the ancestors of the conqueror. Thus Thouth- 
mosis II. is omitted, because Thouthmosis III. 
(Meeris) was son of a daughter of Thouth- 
mosis I. 

Numerous bas-reliefs, representing acts af 
adoration of King Rhamses to the great divi- 
nities of Thebes, cover three faces of the pil- 
lars which form the gallery before the pylon. 
On the fourth face of each ‘of ‘them ‘is *sculp- 
tured, in full relief, a colossal image of she 
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king, about thirty feet in height. The fol- 

lowing are the best preserved of the four le- 
ds which still exist. 

“ The gracious .god has erected these great 
buildings—he has raised them by his arm—he, 
the king Sun, guardian of justice, approved by 
Phré, the son of the Sun, the friend of Ammon, 
Rhamses, the well-beloved of Amon-Ra.— 
The ious god ruling 
loaded it with his benefits, he, the god Sun, &c. 
—The well-beloved of Amon-Ra, the gracious 
god, chief, full of vigilance, the greatest of 
conquerors, has subdued all the countries under 
his dominions—he, the god Sun, &c. &c., the 
well-beloved of the goddess Mouth.” 

Thus these inscriptions record all that an- 
tiquity has praised in Sesostris—the great 
works which he caused to be executed—the 
good laws which he gave to his country—and 
the vast extent of his conquests. The pillars 
adorned with colossi opposite to these, and the 
columns which form the second court of the 
palace on the right side, are also remarkable 
for the richness of the religious pictures which 
adorn them. The pillars and the colonnades 
which form the left part of the court are en- 
tirely destroyed. 

I shall not go into any detail respecting the 
interesting bas-reliefs which cover the left 
part of the back wall of the peristyle. I 
hasten to the hypostyle hall, of which about 
thirty columns still remain entire, and would 
charm by their elegant majesty even the eyes 
of those who are prejudiced against every thing 
that is not of Greek or Roman architecture. 
As for the destination of this beautiful hall, 
the arrangement of the columns, and the form 
of the capitals which adorn them, I shall quote 
the dedication itself of the hall, sculptured in 
the name of the founder on the architraves 
upon the left in very fine hieroglyphics :— 

“ The powerful Haroeris, the friend of 
truth, the lord of the upper region and of the 
lower region, the defender of Egypt, the chas- 
tiser of foreign countries, the resplendent 
Horus, possessor of the palms, the greatest of 
conquerors, the king, lord of the world (Sun, 
guardian of justice, approved by Phré), the 
son of the Sun, the lord of diadems, the well- 
beloved of Ammon, Rhamses, has had these 
buildings erected in honour of his father 
Ammon-Ra, king of the gods: he has caused 
to be erected the grand hall of assembly of 
good white freestone, supported by great pil- 
lars, with capitals imitating expanded flowers, 
flanked by smaller columns with capitals, 
imitating a lotus-bud; a hall which he has 
dedicated to the lord of the gods for the cele- 
bration of his gracious panegyrie : this is what 
the king has done during his life.” 

Thus it appears that the hypostyle halls, 
which give so peculiar a character to the Egyp- 
tian palaces, were really designed, as has been 
suspected, for the holding of great assemblies, 
whether political or religious,—that is to say, 
panegyries or general meetings. I was con- 
vinced of this before I discovered this cu- 
rious dedication, because, observing the form of 
the hieroglyphic character expressing the idea 
panegyrie on the obelisks at Rome, where that 
character is carved of a large size, I perceived 
that it represented exactly a hypostyle hall, 
with seats placed at the foot of the columns. 

It is at the entrance of the hypostyle hall of 

the Rhamesseion, on the right hand, that a 

bas-relief exists, on which is represented the 

queen, mother of the conqueror. Her name 
was Taouai: there is also a beautiful statue of 
this princess in the capitol. I had copied the 


by the bas-reliefs that I have before me. 
the same side there is a great historical pic- 
ture, which has been described or designed by 
all travellers who have visited Egypt. The 
only design that can be spoken of as correct is 
that which M. Calliaud has published in his 


in his country has | of it on a larger scale, and have myself tran- 
scribed the inscriptions, which are interesting, 
though incomplete in many points. Here is 
also a great picture relative to war, which 
may, however, be divided into two prin- 
cipal parts. 
= he just vanquished the Scheto, whom 
he has totally routed: two princes are in 
pursuit of the enemy: these sons of the 
king are named Mandouhi-Schopsch and 
Schat-hemkeme: they were the fourth and 
fifth of the children of Rhamses. 
the vanquished are people of Scheto (Bac- 
trians ?). 
town, placed at the right extremity of the 
picture, where a new scene opens. Four other 
sons of the conqueror, the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth of his children, called Meia- 
moun, Amenhemwa, Noubtei, and Setpanre, 
are stationed under the walls of the place. The 
besieged make a vigorous resistance ; but the 
Egyptians have already set up ladders, and are 
going to scale the walls. 
fortunately destroyed the first part of the name 
of the besieged town: there remain now only 
the syllables Apouro. 


THE meetings of this Society were resumed 
on Tuesday evening. In the absence of Earl 
Stanhope, Dr. Bree was called to the chair. 
Amongst the donations to the Society were a 
collection of books to the amount of £200, pre- 


On 


In a vast plain King Rham- 


Here, too, 


They are proceeding towards a 


A fracture has un- 


[To be continued.] 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


sented by the King of the two Sicilies; anda 
splendid copy of Redouté’s Liliacées, presented 
lately by his Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land. The Archduke John of Austria was 
elected into the Society. After the preliminary 
business, Mr. Frost read the annual oration : 
from it we gleaned, that six foreign sovereigns, 
and fourteen princes, had been entered on the 
list of members during the last session. Seve- 
ral of the English nobility had also, during the 
same period, been enrolled. It appeared, fur- 
ther, that Mr. Aiton, of Kew, had set apart a 
portion of ground (in the Royal Garden, we 
understood) for a medico-botanical garden, in 
which the plants enumerated in British Phar. 
macopeeias were already placed. After advert- 
ing to the spirit of co-operation which mani- 
fested itself amongst the scientific men of 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Austria, Rus- 
sia, Prussia, Sweden, &c. &c., Mr. Frost 
stated, that Don Miguel had signified his in- 
tention of presenting to the Society a complete 
herbarium of the plants of Portugal ; and that 
the University of Coimbra had just been re- 
opened, with the botanical professor of which a 
friendly intercourse would be maintained : this 
observation was also applicable to the Royal 
Dublin Society, and many similar institutions. 
In proof of the growing interest in the study 
of botany, it was‘also stated that the Society of 
Apothecaries had opened their Pharmaceutical 
Garden at Chelsea, for the admission of all 
students in medical botany in London. Earl 
Stanhope had also intimated his intention of 
holding conversazioni at his house in town, 





inscriptions upon it; but some fractures might 


J; 

give room to doubts, which are removed |braced a variety of other topics; and thanks 

were voted for it to Mr. Frost: shortly after, 
the meeting separated. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 6th, 1829.—This Society held their first 
meeting for the season this evening ; the pre- 
Journey to Meroe. I have had a copy made |sident, the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M.A., in the 
chair. — An interesting paper “on the Ter- 
tiary Formation of Gosau,” by Roderick Im 

Murchison, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary, was am | 


COAL-MINES OF FRANCE, &¢. 


TuE following observations on the coal-minés 
of France and other countries appear in a 
French periodical— Minéralogie Industrielle. 
—The coal-mines in France are not so exten- 
sive as in England; but this is because the 
consumption is not so great; for the natural 
resources of France in this respect afe very 
considerable. 
partments in which coal is found ; but in many 
of the places the mines are only partially 
worked ; and of some of the others it can only 
be said, that the mere fact is known that they 
contain coal. 236 mines are, however, now 
worked in France, from witich 10,000,000 
of metrical quintals of coal are annually ex« 
tracted; and the value at the mines being 


There are in France forty de- 


12,000,000 francs, the cost to the consumers 
is, at least, 40,000,000. The consumption was 
much less a few years ago. It is, nevertheless, 
more considerable in England, where it is esti- 
mated at 75,000,000 of metrical quintals annu« 
ally. Of the 10,000,000 furnished by the mines 
of France, three are obtained from those of 
St. Etienne and Rive-de-Gier and its environs, 
by means of eleven steam-engines, six hy- 
draulic machines, seventy machines worked by 
horses, and 1400 workmen. The greater part 
of the coal from these mines is of very good 
quality, and suitable for forges and for the 
manufacture of gas. Three millions of the 
quantity are extracted from the mines of the 
north of France, which employ 4,500 work- 
men, nine steam-engines, and sixteen machines 
of different sorts, with seven machines for 
pumping out the water. This cval is particus 
larly used for furnaces. The other 4,000,000 
are drawn from the mines of Litry, Care 
meaux, Creuzot, Champagny, and Ronchamps, 
the product of which is increasing. The coal« 
mines in the mountains of the centre and the 
south of France would be much more produc+ 
tive, were it not for the difficulty of ae 
and the want of a market for this le 
from these causes, a considerable quantity of 
coal is left untouched in the departments of 
Aveyron, Gard, Loire, and others; and what 
is lost may be estimated at a twentieth of 
the total produce.—Belgium is rich in mines 5 
and those of the environs of Mons, Liége, and 
Charleroi —to the number of 350— employ 
20,000 workmen, and produce annually about 
12,000,000 of metrical quintals of coal of good 
quality. Those in the vicinity of Mons—near 
Jemmapeés particularly—supply a great part of 
the consumption of Frarice; large quantities of 
this coal being sent to Paris. Some of it is 
particularly calculated for gas, and makes ex« 
eellent coke.—Germany, taken in the miass, 
does not possess many coal-mines; but in some 
localities the produce is considerable.—In Swe- 
den there are no mines, except in Scania. 
Norway, like Russia, seems to be destitute of 
fossil coal, though there is said to be some in 
Siberia. Perhaps, however, the abundant sup- 
ply of wood prevents any search from being 
made after it.—In Italy are @ few ineon- 





to be open to the fellows of the Society, and 
other scientific characters. The oration em- 


siderable mines in the 
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Academy of Sciences at Paris. From M. Fon- 
tanier’s statement it would seem that the Turk- 
ish innkeepers are even more inquisitive than 
those of America. ‘‘ On my arrival at Sapanja, 
he says, I installed myself in a coffee-house, 
which is the only kind of hotel in this country. 
After having my carpet and seated 
myself a la Turque, holding my pipe in one 
hand and the coffee in the other, I entered 
into conversation with the master of the house, 
who was not tardy in giving me a hearty wel- 
come, and putting to me a series of questions, 
to which I was so accustomed that my answers 
wereallready. ‘ What do you want ?—Where 
do you come from ?—Where are you going to ? 
Have you a teskeri (passport) ?— Have you 
much money ?—Are you a spy?’ &c. Four 
or five Turkish travellers, separated from me 
by wooden balustrades which divided the room 
into several compartments, listened to these 
queries with the greatest indifference, and 
smoked on with the most imperturbable gra- 
vity. For me it was quite an affair of memory, 
and, above all, of patience; for if there had 
been twenty questions I must have answered 
them all. The interrogatories finished, I of- 
fered them coffee,—an infallible mean in this 
country of establishing harmony, and procuring 
the rites of hospitality. At the same time I 
asked them what had been going on at Con- 
stantinople. Our host put on an air of dignity, 
and at last, without ceasing to warm the coffee 
and arrange the fire, replied: * My soul, the 
Sultan Mahmoud, our lord, will have no more 
janissaries. What will become of us if the 
pashas and the great are allowed to feed upon 
us at their ease ? -We must fly, and become 
Curdes? The taxes will be raised, and per- 
haps (but God preserve us from it!) they will 
be levied on the Mussulmans. The Sultan 
Mahmoud is become an infidel; but it is his 
dog of a son, Mehemed Ali-Pasha, who has 
suggested all these enormities. May God de- 
prive him of his eyes!’ Every Turk in the 
room vociferated this imprecation in chorus, 
and then relapsed into his habitual silence. As 
the night approached, every one began to think 
of his own affairs. Some of the travellers got 
themselves shaved, others brought in their pro- 
visions, and some arranged their carpets and 
their toilet for the night. As for me, I could 
not help admiring the good sense which was 
mixed up with the detached and homely phrases 
I had just heard. Every body regretted the 
janissaries, and felt that the only check upon 
absolute power had been overthrown, and that 
liberty was destroyed without bringing the 
advantages of civilisation. A detachment of 
janissaries arrived at the hotel while I was 
there; but I remarked that the landlord hur- 
ried out to speak to them, and assured them 
that he had not room enough for their accom- 
modation.” M. Fontanier, on his route to- 
wards Constantinople, met about a hundred of 
the janissaries, who were disarmed, and some 
of them had their hands tied behind them with 
a cord, the extremity of which was held by the 
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DRAMA. 
ADELPHI. 


On Monday last, a new burlesque burletta, 
founded on the celebrated ballad, “‘ Billy Taylor 
was a gay young fellow,” was produced at this 
theatre. Mr. Buckstone is the criminal who 
has committed this offence against gravity, and 
it is any thing but a serious one. The whole of 
the well-known pathetic story is capitally de- 
veloped, and its terrible catastrophe ingeniously 
softened by the re-vivification of the two seduc- 
tive Mr. William Taylor. The most novel 
features of this dramatised ballad (which, 
by the way, is altogether a pleasant fling at 
the “‘ Black-eyed Susan” of the neighbouring 
county) are the incantation-scene a la Frey- 
schiitz, and the pitched battle between the gal- 
lant Thunderbomb and the enemy’s fleet, con- 
sisting of two sail of the line. In the first 
instance, the terror of our childhood, “ old 
bogie !”” is raised in a legal shape by the most 
illegal means, and induces his invoker, who, 
though a dabbler in the black art, is evidently 
no conjuror, to sign.,a cognovit, which, of 
course, sends his affairs in due time to the 
devil. The ingredients of the cauldron are 
worthy of record :— 

1. The knee-buckle of a black-leg. 

2. One of the balls of a pawnbroker’s -- 

3. A bad sixpence taken at the ay oor. 

4, A lady’s complexion lost in the heat of a ball-room. 

5. The undercrust of a baker’s ‘‘ dead man.” 

6. The conscience of a Marshalsea attorney. 
The last item was too small to discover with 
the aid even of our very best Dollond; the 
other articles were highly creditable to the 
property man. In the naval action a shower 
of red-hot balls, resembling exceedingly Mr. 
Clout’s celebrated cricket ditto, falls innocuously 
upon the stage from the enemy’s fleet aforesaid, 
while one lucky shot from the Thunderbomb in 
return blows the fleet.literally out of the water, 
to the great glory of the gunner, Miss Mary 
Wagstaff, alias Richard Carr, whose diskivery 





is effected in the most delicate manner, yet 
without the slightest violation of historical 
truth. The duet between the Captain and 
|the adventurous “‘ lady fair and free,” selected 
|from the ballad itself, was admirably sung 
|by Gallot and Mrs. Fitzwilliam. Reeve, 
jot course, was the hero of the piece, and 
dressed, warbled, and danced the character to 
perfection. His imitation of T. P. Cooke’s 
naval hornpipe was convulsive. Altogether, 
we confess we laughed heartily—an incon- 
siderate act, in which we were joined by the 
greater part of the audience, and which hath 
utterly and for ever (thank Heaven!) rendered 
us unworthy to be classed amongst “ the judi- 
cious few,”” some of whom hissed at the end ; 
dear sensible souls! We hope they will be 
consistent enough to avoid this temple of Momus 
for the future. Their absence will make room 
for half a dozen of the as many hundreds unable 
to obtain admission on Monday evening. Mr. 
Barnett’s amusing farce, The Bold Dragoons, 
goes merrily on. A new melodrama, called the 


cawas, or pasha’s guard. He learnt that, after Sisters, or the Brigands of Albano, is announced 


the massacre, the government arrested every 
one whom they could find in the capital, and, 
without allowing them time to arrange their 
affairs or to see their families, made them em. 
bark for Scutari, with orders to follow the road 
to Asia. Those who were bound were destined 
as examples of the vengeance of the grand 
signior, and to intimidate the rebels: these 
had been taken by chance from among their 
companions in misfortune, and were to be 
heheaded in succession, on reaching certain 
distances. 


for Monday, in lieu of the stupid Rose of Et- 
terick, which never had any business on this 
side the Border. 

THE principal performers of Drury Lane have, 
with great liberality, lent the management 25 
per cent of their salaries for ten weeks. This 
voluntary act does them much credit, and will 
reinforce the house, till Christmas, with its 
pantomime, comes in aid of the season. 





There has been nothing in the a of; 
novelty at either of the Theatres-Royal this 


sconce 
week. Boiledieu’s Les Deux Nuits, 
translated by Mr. Fitz-Ball, the music ar. 
ranged, &c. by Bishop, is announced for Tues- 
day at Covent Garden; and a.new drama, of 
an exceedingly novel and interesting character, 
by Mr. Planché, is in rehearsal at Drury Lane, 
comprising tableaux arranged from a celebrated 
series of engravings,—a practice most success- 
fully followed at Vienna. 

The West London Theatre is about to be 
opened in considerable force by Mr. Alexander 
Lee and Mr. Melrose. The list of a good com~ 
pany, both of actors and singers, is advertised. 





VARIETIES. 

Silk-worms. — It is stated in a memoir pub« 
lished by the Royal Agricultural Society of 
France, that the use of the chloruret of lime, 
for the purpose of purifying the air in places 
where silk-worms are kept in large numbers, is 
found to be very beneficial. The mortality 
so common to this insect from the miasma of 
the atmosphere is thus prevented. 

Fire Kings and Queens!—When M. Cha. 
bert is attracting so much notice, we may recall 
to mind Signora Josephine Girardelle, who was 
born at Venice in 1780, and came to London in 
1816 to exhibit her astonishing power of repel. 
ling heat. Without the least symptom of pain 
she could pour boiling lead into her mouth, and 
emit it again indented with the mark of her 
teeth; after which she used to pass red-hot 
iron over various parts of her body, wash her 
hands in aquafortis, &c. She was much visited 
in London and elsewhere. 





Flax.— The Rev. Hans Sloane, of Cork, 
whose invention of the hollow-wick candle we 
|noticed in our Gazette a few weeks ago, has for 


|some years past made several experiments to- 
|wards the cultivation of Tritoma uvaria (a 
| species of flax) in the south of Ireland, with the 
view of introducing a politigally important ma. 
nufacture into that country. At the close of 
the year 1823 Mr. Sloane submitted to the 
Admiralty various specimens of this flax, the 
fibre of which is stronger than that of the hemp 
or flax hitherto cultivated in Europe. The 
report made by the Navy Board who were 
called on by the Admiralty to examine into his 
statements was highly favourable to an exten. 
sive trial being made of the 7'ritoma uvaria, 
both for sail-cloth and cordage; and we believe 
that Mr. Sloane has since employed himself in 
preparing a sufficient quantity for the proposed 
trial. This plant, which is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, has been known in our 
gardens from the commencement of the last 
century ! 

Loss of Weight in Cooking Meat.—We re- 
commend to all our economical friends the re~ 
sult of a thrifty housekeeper’s experience in 
this matter, and congratulate the lovers of old 
English roast beef, that they may gratify their 
laudable predilection and save many an honest 
penny at one and the same meal. 


4lbs. of beef 
4 ++ do. 


We will only add, that the devotees to boiled 
mutton and turnips are evidently first-rate 
economists ! 

Culture of the Vine.—The vine was for- 
merly cultivated very successfully in Southern 
Brabant ; and as much of its soil consists of a 
sandy and stony bottom, it is not adapted to 


agricultural purposes. The produce’ of ite 
vineyards constituted at ane time the chief 
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the middling and lower classes ; 
neighbourhood vineyards were in 
considered the best patrimony a 
inherit. But it was a species of 
which was by no means acceptable to 
neighbours, and was therefore laid 
during the cam of 1635; 
time until the year 1815, when 
was incorporated with Holland, it 
‘was suffered to remain dormant. It is now, 
however, become an object of renewed atten- 
tion; and our countryman, Audoor of Wese- 
mael, has covered a length of nearly half a 

on the road between this place and 
Aerschot, with a flourishing vineyard, which 
last year produced him 150 pipes of wine. It 
is defended against the northerly winds by a 
rustic wall, built with the stones found upon 
the spot, five feet in thickness and eight in 
height, and is provided with twelve doors. His 
example has induced a number of other land 
proprietors to establish vineyards—and with 
equal success. The climate and localities of 
pre ts of the South of England must 
surely be equally well adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of the vine.—Louvain, Oct. 6th. 

Geography, iene one of the recent sittings 
of the Paris Geographical Society, Mr. Yosi, 
secretary of the London Medico-Botanical So. 
ciety, stated, that he intends to embark in 
December next on his voyage to America, He 
will first visit the Mississippi and Missouri, 
will then cross the Rocky Mountains, explore 
California, and proceed to South America, tra- 
versing Mexico. He purposes visiting the 
capital of Columbia, and thence directing his 
steps towards Rio Janeiro. He requested from 
the Society such information and instructions 
as it might choose to give in connexion with 
the objects of his journey, which will consist 
chiefly of geographical and astronomical obser. 
vations. : 

Cultivation of Maize.—It is stated in the 
annals of the Horticultural Society of Paris, 
that the white maize of China, although it pro- 
duces a smaller grain than the maize of Penn. 
sylvania, which has been hitherto much culti- 
vated in France, yields more abundantly, and 
gives a much finer flour. Some Chinese maize 
sown in the south of France during the present 
year, is stated to have turned out very well, 
notwithstanding the badness of the season. 

Potatoes. —M. Busching, a Prussian horti- 
culturist, having planted in April the seeds of 

t varieties of ponent, which he kept care- 

ly watered until June, then transplanted five 
hundred at distances of a foot and a half from 
each other; in the month of August most of 
these ts were in fruit and flower, and the 
varieties extended to one hundred and thirty: 
they ripened at four different periods, and all 
produced abundantly, M. Chevallier, in a letter 
to the Bulletin Universel, referring to a pro- 
in that work for the growth of potatoes 

n houses, by planting them in tubs, relates 
several experiments which he had performed, 
and of which the result was very unsatisfactory. 

Corinth Grape.—It is stated, in a letter 
from Marseilles, that most of the Corinth grape 
(currant) trees, of which twelve thousand were 
received in April last, are now in a thriving 
state in the different departments in which they 
were distributed ; and that no doubt is enter. 
tained that the Corinth vine will produce 
abundantly in the south of France. We under- 
stand that it is intended to try this vine in the 
new colony at Swan River. 
siete een 

employment tine made 
from bones has become general in the French 
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hospitals. We now find, by an article in the 
Bulletin Universel, that it is also getting into 
use in the domestic economy of the working 
classes, It appears that sixty persons, belong. 
ing to the Royal Medal Mint, had good soup 
provided for them from gelatine for one franc 
eighty cents, being little more than a farthing 
per head ; and that a ragodt of potatoes, made 
also with gelatine, for the same number, cost 
only two francs sixty cents, not quite one half- 
penny each. It is calculated that a workman 
may, by the use of gelatine instead of meat, 
reduce his expenditure nearly one half; and 
instances are mentioned in which a much 
larger economy than this has been effected, 
with an improvement in the bodily strength 
of the workmen, owing to the greater nutri- 
tion of this kind of food. 

To preserve Apples and Pears. —Wipe the 
fruit dry, then take a varnished crock or wide. 
mouthed jar, at the bottom of which is to be a 
layer of fine and very dry sand ; on this place 
a layer of fruit, and so alternately fruit and 
sand until the crock or jar is full. Put a very 
thick coat of sand on the top, and place it in a 
dry place. Apples or pears thus treated will 
keep good all the winter.— Journal des Con- 
naissances Usuelles. 

Security against Fire—The Paris Academy 
of Sciences recommend the adoption of M. Al. 
dini’s method, (mentioned in our No. 667), and 
advise the addition of Davy’s apparatus to the 
precautions recommended by him. 

The Climate in Spanish Estremadura.—The 
following is an extract from a letter, dated Ba- 
dajoz, Jan. 2. ‘* We have for some time en- 
joyed here most delightful weather. All around 
us is luxuriant verdure.:: The peas and beans 
are in blossom, and promise an abundant crop ; 
and the young wheats look remarkably well. 
The olive crop, however, has failed, owing to 
the worm to which this fruit is subject; and 
the failure will probably involve many families 
in great distress. The vintage has not only 
proved very productive, but the quality of the 
wine is so fine, that already some of it, which 
has been put into new casks, is as good-flavour- 
ed as some of the better sorts of port. Oranges 
and lemons are so abundant, that even here 
they are sold for less than a quarter of a dollar 
per 100; whilst at Elvas, in Portugal, which 
is only a few miles distance, they sell for less 
than 8d. English per 100. Melons are to be 
had in great abundance on every market-day ; 
and the stalls are loaded with broccoli, cauli- 
flowers, and new potatoes. For a shilling, not 
only all the best vegetables, but even the finest 
fruits of the season, may be had for the supply 
of a family of twelve persons during the day; 
and we get very good wine for less than 2d. per 
bottle. The bread here is delicious, and very 


cheap. ‘The peasants live upon fine white bread, | ¥: 


which would be considered a luxury even by the 
most wealthy persons in London ; yet it is sur- 
prising, that at Elvas, which is so near, the 
bread is of such an inferior quality, that Span- 
ish bread forms a principal article of sale in the 
Elvas market. The fault must be in the ma- 
nufacture ; for better wheat than is grown in 
some parts of the Alentejo can hardly be seen 
even at Talavera de la Regna, which is so fa- 
mous for its bread corn. What the English, 
of whom there are several in Elvas and Badajoz, 
miss most is the good fresh butter which they 
enjoyed in England. Very little is made even 
here; whilst a few miles farther in Spain, none 
is to be had except Irish butter, which is sold 
in skins of different kinds; and there is no 
cheese except what comes from Holland. Ge- 
nerally speaking, provisions are here. at about 





one third of the price paid in England ; and it 
is quite possible, with a large family, to enjoy 
all the comforts and luxuries of life, without 
society, upon something less than 300/. per 
annum.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES, 
The author of the Subaltern has in the press a series of 
tales under the title of the Country Curate. 
A new work by the author of the O’Hara Tales will 
soon make its appearance. It is to be entitled, we believe, 


Past -Y 

A new novel from the pen of Mr. Grattan, called the 
Heiress of Bruges, is also in the press. 

Pro are in circulation for publishing Weeds and 
Wild Flowers, by the late Mr. Alex. Balfour, author of 
** Campbell, or the Scottish Probationer,” «« C 
omit in Crabbe’s Parish Register,” &c. &c. It igs 
stated that some literary friends have undertaken the se- 
lection and arrangement of this volume, to which a Bio- 

jhical Memoir will be prefixed; and that the whole 
Tee profits of the publication will go to Mr. Balfour's 
fam: 


Dr. Seymour has in the press a work on the Diseases of 
the Ovaria; including Encysted Dropsy and Malignant 
Diseases of those Organs: to which are prefixed, Phy- 
siological Observations on the Structure and Functions 
of these Parts in the Human Being and in Animals. 

A London Musical Gazette, to be published weekly, is 
announced to commence mt 
Historical and Topographical Atlas of England and 
Wales, exhibiting its Geographical Features during the 
Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman governments,—is 

reparing by Thomas Allen, author of the Histories of 
York, Surrey, Sussex, &c. 

The Panorama of the Thames, from London to Rich- 
mond, exhibiting every object on both Banks of the 
River,—is among the announcements of forthcoming no- 
velties. 

Time’s Telescope, or Guide to the Almanac, and As- 
tronomer’s and Naturalist’s Diary, will be published at 
the usual time. The Astronomical portion will, we are 
informed, becontributed by J. T. B., the gentleman who 
furnishes the articles on Celestial Phenomena to the 
Literary Gazette. 

In the Press.—A second edition of Lectures on English 
Poetry, with Historical Tales and Miscellaneous Poems; 
being the Liter: Remains of the late Henry Neele.— 
A little work entitled Conversations on Miniature Paint- 
ing, by Miss Emma E. Kendrick, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Monro on the Guillet, second edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 1s. 
bds.—Statutes, 8vo. 10 Geo. IV. 15s. bds.—Waddington 
on the Greek Church, crown 8vo. 6s. bds.—Tales of a 
Briefless Barrister, 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 8s. fid. bds.— 
Calamy’s Life and Times, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 188, bds.— 
Read’s Political Economy, 8vo. 12s. bds.—The Christian’s 
Book, fep. 4s. bds.— Muhlenfel’s Manual of German 
Literature, 2 vols. fcp. 16s. bds. — Wallich’s Plante 
Asiatice, No. I. coloured, 2. 10s. bds.—Hooker’s Flora 
Boreali-Americana, No. I. 1/. 1s.—Oldfield’s Wainfleet 
and Candleshoe, royal 8vo. ll. 1s. demy 4to. 2/. 2s. bds.— 
Collins’s Emigrant’s Guide to the United States, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bds. — Brenan’s Composition and Punctuation, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Game of Billiards, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds.— 
Blasis’ Art of ~~ + 14s. bds.—Hedgeland’s Gene- 
ral Knowledge, 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. bds.—Whishaw’s New 
Law Dictionary, 8vo. 14s. bds.—Pinnock’s English Gram- 
mar, 12mo. 4s. sheep.—Recollections of Italy, imperial 
4to. 12, 1ls. 6d.; India paper, 27. 2s. cloth. 
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Thermomet: 


November. 
Thursday-- 5 
Friday ---- 6 
Saturday -- 7 | 
Sunday: --- 48. 

Monday -- . 48. 

Tuesday -- 10 ° 55. 

ednesday 11]. —— 32, — 54. | 29.86 

The 5th, 7th, and 8th, clear—the remaining four days 


ope | cloudy ; av in the evening of the 


Prevailing »S.W. 
Rain fallen, ,7 of an inch. 
Edmonton 


Latitude 51° 37/ 32” N. 
Longitu + 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


er. 
48. 
51. 
48. 


Cuarves H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

@@ We are again compelled to tpone several in- 
teresting auticles bo our waet-eaperionty’ Colonel Evans on 
= great question of the Practicability of Invading 
ndia. 

We must hear more particularly from Clio before we 


publish any thing. 
W. B. is thanked, but we. can do nothing more: the 
same answer to J. S. A. 

To A. B. we have to repeat (what we have often stated 
in the course of our publication) that the omission he 
com: s of is, as he surmises, always to be found in our, 
Weekly List of New Books; and that were we to do what 
he requests, it would cost us many hundred pounds a-yeat 
in stamp duties, . } 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Ce A Lady who has had some 
Years’ experience in Tuition, wishes for a Situation in 


oyeivate Femaly. She would undertake to teach French, Geo- 
Arithmetic, and Music, for the first twe Years, 
: apt =e tance of Masters. Roe ‘Advertiser has no objec- 


tion to take the charge of little Bo 
—_ post- (ahd addressed ‘to E. T., at Mr. Drake's, 
iw 








MU ae 1 - 
A \ “COLLECTION of of "METRICAL. ViR. 


SIONS a the PSALMS, arranged and harmonised 
By Mr. MACDONALD HARRIS. 
For an account yr this —— Work, see the Literary Gazette 
ts SEst. 
Sold by a Booksellers; and at Cramer’s 
Music a ouse, Regent Street. 
The 2d edition, price 15s. 
The Prose Part of this religious Work, by a Member of the 
Established Church, is at present out of print; but a new edition 
is in the press. 








——— 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Swan River. 
In royal 8vo. with 24 Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


[ss > BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, 


B WL HOOKER, LL.D. F.R.S. and L.S. &c. &c. 
And an Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 
#,* In the present number will be found an account of the 
country in the ae canons of the Swan poditions from the pen of 
who d the en ttoexplo re 





the spot. 
John Marrs, Albemarte ! Street. 


Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


REST SCENES and INCIDENTS in 
the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA. 
By GEORGE HEAD, E: 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 

“ The author’s buoyancy of oieiies his yar oy activity, and 
never-failing resources, in his but residence in the forest, uring 
the severity of a Canadian po ce form an interesting feature of 
of the volume.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

“ In the company of Mr. Head we have skaited on Lake Sim- 
coe, and gli down the rapids of the St. Lawrence, with the 
same sense of reality and busy zest with which we lately galloped 
over —— with his shrewd and indefatigable brother, 


The work before us, a very sensible and entertaining, yet 
wholly peated production.”—United Service Journal. 


OURNAL of . "PASSAGE from the 
PACIFIC to the ATLANTIC, crossing the Andes in the 
Northern Provinces of Peru, and descending the River Maranon, 
or Amazon. 
By HENRY LISTER MAW, Lieut. R.N. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just x pai in 1 vol. the 3d edition 
HE SPEAKING FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. 
By J. V. DOUVILLE, 
Professor of the French Language, 1, Soho Square, 
, Lawrence Lane, heapside, London. 


and 2, 
This work is divided into sixty explanatory lessons, with “er 


to render the speaking 


loquial essays, tines pe calculati 
— work to be the 


French easy to English Vaeerope 
© We have i 
most comite ‘thing of the kind. orang Po 
e Key to the Essays is pu lished. 
N.B. M. Douville has evening classes, and gives also private 
lessons at home and broad. 








2d edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from 
ow 1? Tg to EUROPE, by way of EGYPT, in the 


828. 

“ Mrs. oe LUSHINGTON. 

“We ae no h Mrs. ps andy 
ur readers asa a and interesting little volame. 
The The tape wh ng ro it has been noone out, combining cheap- 
Beald » is also worthy of approbation.”’—Oriental 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New Annual for Yout 
Just published, by R. Ack and Co. Steand, neatly done up 
in a Case, price 8¢. 


CKERMANN’S JUVENILE FORGET- 
ME-NOT; a Christmas, New-Year’s, and Birthday 

Present for 1830, containing nearly Three Hundred Pages, Nine 
Engravings on Steel by eminent Artists, and an Inscription- 








page. 
“This work is entitled to the warmest commendation, both 
in regard to its external and and the 
of the contributions.”—Weekly Free Press. 
“ We recommend it to the notice of all who wish to pre: 
an instructive as well as captivating gift to a dutiful child." on 
Weekly Despatch. 
bed naan yeetey, ta vege oe ofall the —— Annuals. The stories 
sr livnbores and i 1 vo ee for children, which is 
the eat thing.” ial Literary Journal. 
he Another work Tor youth having usurped the title of * For- 
fea ‘e-Not,” P to be p in order- 


Ackermann’s J evenlle ¢ Forget-Me-Not.” 








Important Works inpely — by E. Lioyd and Co. 
ETTERS of PHILIP, ‘SECOND EARL 


of CHESTERFIELD, to several celebrated Individuals 

of the time of Charles II., William ITI., and Queen Anne, with 

some of their Replies, from the MS. in his own gma in 
the late Sir peace ay en en Bart. 

“ As we shall take more ec; in one to call the _ 
e hy came <dinions throwing much addi- 
tional light on the manners of a remarkable period, we need only 
in the first instance briefly characterise it. The MS. was oe 
in Bath House, 1809-10, and the Letters are the autograph of the 
writer; but they bear so resistless an internal evidence of authen- 
ticity, that no adjunct Proofs in their favour are requisite. It is 
a = interesting volume.””—Literary Gaxette. 

The Principal Events in the History of 
Sy. in the form of Stories. Dedicated to the Hon. ~ aoe 
and Prederic Ponsonby. 18mo. neatly half-bound, 3s. 6d. 

“ This pretty little volume seems intended to match Mr. Cro- 
ker’s pleasing Stories from the History of England; and we can 

hardly award it higher praise than that it is justl¥ entitled to a 

jace on the juvenile library shelf, along with the publication we 
have mentioned, the al Grandfather, and other favourites. 
It is yt f an d mind, and has 
the rare merit, treating of Trotend, of being moderate and unpre- 
judiced.”—Literary Gazette. 

3. Eccelino da Romano, surnamed the Ty- 
rant of Padua; a Poem, in Twelve Books. By Viscount Dillon. 
Svo. 15s. 

4. Conversations on Miniature Painting, by 
Miss Emma E. Kendrick; a Work designed to instruct the 
young Artist, professional or otherwise, in the Knowledge and 
attainment of this valuable art. Post 8vo. nearly ready. 

“A work of the most ingenious description, by Miss Emma 
Kendrick, the highly talented and eminent miniature painter, is 
in the press, which promises to render this invaluable art much 
more familiar than it at present is, The object of Miss Kendrick 
is, in the form of dialogues between herself and pupils, to convey, 
in a didactic style to the mind of her reader, the whole nature 
and principle of the art, serving at once to ie and elucidate 
the eat art and study of miniature paintin, 

iss Kendrick has been induced to this at the earnest entrea- 
ties of her pupils, and we perceive she is patronised by several of 
the leading members of the Nobility, of whom her pupils chiefly 
consist; se fashionable has this study become in the highest cir- 
cles.”. Vide Morning Post, Nov. 10th. 








ILSON’S NEW STRANGER’S 
GUIDE through LONDON and its ENVIRONS for 
1830; or, a Portable Cicerone, containing every Species of Infor- 
mation, a coloured Map, and many useful Tables. Price 2s. 6d. 
The same Work is to be had in French, price 2s. 6d. 
Composition and Punctuation familiarly ex- 
cage pa for those who have neglected the Study of Grammar. 
y Justin Brenan. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 
A New Guide and Companion to the Bil- 
liard Table; hibiti in an at 
Manner, by means of a ‘Synoptical Drawing, me Method r exe- 
cuting the most difficult Strokes; Rules, Regulations, &c. The 
whole newly and completely arranged, by an Amateur. With 
—- price 2s. 6d. 
al 8vo. with Plates, 15s. board: 
ECTURES on ANATOMY, interspersed 
with Practical Remirks. 
yy BRANSBY B. COOPER, F.R.S. 
Surgeon of Guy's Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. &c. 
A Treatise on Ligaments. Royal 4to. with 
Plates, price 21s. boards. By B. B. Cooper, F.R.S. &c. &c. &c. 
Treatise on Dislocations and Fractures, 
royal 4to. with Plates, 2/. 2s. a By Sir Astley Cooper, 
t. Surgeon to the King, &c 
Sold by the Medical Booksellers. 


pany ublished by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, Seni 
\ ae - 








Practice of Cookery.—Second — 
In 1 thick vol. price 7s. 6d. b 


’ | YHE PRACTICE of COOKERY, adapted 
to the Business ange Life. 
yy M ALGAIRNS. 
Every Receipt in this a has been carefully revised for this 
edition, in order that advantage might be taken of the numerous 
valuable criticisms by which it has been honoured in every part 


mpire. 

A consiiessbie number of new receipts have also been added ; 
but only such as the Author has had adequate means of ascer- 
taining to be valuable—a principle which has been scrupulously 

adhered to throughout the volume.—Author’ 's Preface to the 
Second Edition. 
Printed for Cadell and Co. —_ a and Marshall, 
London ; and sold by al ‘ksellers. 
“We a ae we have reason A te te recommend Mrs. 
an economical, useful, | practical system of 
cookery, shaped to the wants of all families 4 from the tradesman 
to the country gentleman. It is not a gourmand’s book, nor does 
it pretend to be; and though we shall not put away Rundell and 
Kitchiner for Mrs. Dalgairns, she is far more copious than ri 
are, far more various, and to us more ~ enern: maa 
Nearly ready, and to be had as a 
Tales of a Grandfather, Third ‘Series. By 
Sir Walter ete Bart. 


In 8v0. price 36, 6d. 
NTRODUCTORY EXERCISES on the 
GREEK Woche gene for the Use of Junior Students 
at Schools and Universiti 
By GEO ROE “DUNBAR, A. M. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Go. Ave Maria Lane, 
don; and Stirling and se | Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be h: 
A Key to the Greek Exercises, by George 
Dunbar, A And 
Greek Grammar, for the Use of Schools. 
Translated from the German of V. Chrisian Fred. Rost. To 
which is now a@ded, an Appendix on Greek Versification. In 
8vo. price 18s. 








In ime. price 7s. 
GLANCE at some of the BEAUTIES 
and neerny rece tc —— with Exour- 
of interest presented during 


on the 
its Picturesq 
MURRAY, F.S.A. F.L.S. &c. &. 
“ This is a delightful little volume, «“bich none will repent 
havin purchased.”—Magazine ef Natural History. 
ct Glance at Switzerland’ is really deserving the notice of 
‘e can recommend it as containing 
pleasant description.”—Monthly 


sive 
a Tour thr 


a ceumaa “i that — 
a great deal 
= July “1899. 

Mr. Murray is entitled to take an honourable place or 
thesia scientific travellers of the day.”—Edinburgh gt 





« This is the work of a ho has. 
with a scientific and cnalanes eye. sn count — 5 ~ 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Manual of Experiments, illustrative of 
Chemical Science. In 12mo. price 5s. boards. 
Experimental Researches on the the Light and 


Luminous Matter of the Glow-worm, &c. 6s. boards. 





_ 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 10s. with a full-length Portrait of the 
uther, engraved by Holl, after a Drawing by Wageman, the 
2a edition of 
EMOIRS of the EXTRAORDINARY 
MILITARY CAREER of JOHN SHIPP, late a 
Lieutenant in his Majesty’s 87th Regiment. 
tition ef — sy £1000 copies 
This work, the first edition of which, c of a 
has been sold in a few months, has been carefully re-edited, 
siderably enlarged and improved, and much novel and feapensane 
matter has been substituted for what was less der nens S The 
attention of military officers is particularly the otper- 
vations on the important subject gUerpersl Punishment in the 
British army, and the Practical Hints to Yo Subalterns (now 
first printed), which tery several chapters of the work. 
For literary notices of the first edition, see the Asiatic Journal, 
the Oriental Herald, the United Service Jour and the 
Review for Feb. 1829, the ew Gazette, the Weekly Review, 
the Spectator Newspaper . &e. 
London: Hurst, Cian, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


lnenenting Works es ust published by Henry a and Riehara 
New Burlington Stree 
EMOIRS, “CORRES ONDENCE, and 
PR IVATE eet all of THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
late President of the United S 
Edited by saan JEFFERSON RANDOLPH. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. Tales of a Briefless Barrister. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 

3. Dr. Edmund Calamy’s Historical Account 
of his own Life and Times, now first printed from the original 

In 2 vols. 8¥o. 

4. Four Years in South Africa. By Cowper 

oy "The Engineers. In 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 
ife of a Midshipman ; a Tale, 
a... on => In 1 vol. with Frontispiece, Oe. Gd. 

6. Lieut. Hardy’s Travels in the Interior of 
Mexico, in 1826, 1827, and 1828. In 1 large vol. with Map and 
numerous Illustrations, 16s. 

i. Travels in Chaldwa, including a Journey 
from Bussorah to Bagdad, Hillah, and Kabylon. By Captain 
Mignan, Hon. East India Company’s Service. In } vol. 8ve. with 

25 Illustrations, 14s. 
Also, nearly ready, 

8. Memoirs of Bolivar, President Liberator 
of the Republic of Colombia. By General H. L. V. Ducoudray 
Holstein, Ex-Chief of the Staff of the President In 
2 vols. _— 8vo. with Portrait. 


g tori ‘of ?rP ts Loo, 


Contents.—Waterloo—the Field af Battle—the Seventeenth 
of J ane—ustes tre Bras— y—Brussels—the Dead ~~ 
poleon his Army—the of Grenadiers—the Detachment 
—the Route—the Sutlaw’ 's Story—the March—Story of Colonel 
Hilson—Sarsfield—Maurice M‘Carthy—the Champ de Mai—Bel- 
—-_ Cavalry Picket—Napoleon’s Return, dc. &c. 
inted for Henry Colburn and — Bentley, 
8, New Burlington Street. 


» a 3d edition of 


Tue POETICAL PRIMER, consisting of 





Short Extracts from and Modern Authors, selected 


and arranged ponpunras § tor the vee of —— 
Printed for John ec ne ibemeste Strest. 





In 8¥0. DEI 10s. 6d. 
( yAIN the WANDERER; a VISION of 
HEAVEN; oO and other P oems. 

“ This is a great and di perf "Literary 
Gazette. 

“Cain is equally nervous, equally close, and equally argu- 
mentative, ont scarcely in manner or matter inferior to its pro- 
toty "New Monthly Magazine. 

ritten in the very = of Lord ot Monthly a and in execution 
fully equal to that great performance. Magazine. 

«© We have had nothing so high and so puré for many years.” — 
Court Journ 

“ Cain, beyond all comparison, is the a7? poem that has betn 
published since the days of Byron.” —Sw: 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and i Co Ave Maria Lane. 








rR Price 2s. 
THE EDINBURGH JOURNAL of 
NATURAL and GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE, No- Il. 


for November 1829. 
Published by D. Lizars, Edinburgh: and Whittaker, 
2 "Treacher, ‘and Co. London. 4 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





oat Bro. Ge. 
HE PRESENT CONDITION and 
PROSPECTS of the GREBK or ORIENTAL CHURCH, 
GEORGE ee 
ceraks, Cont , Au 


John ‘sare ‘Albomurie 8 treet. 


6s. being a new edition 
Byo. of 





Vols. V. and VI. in the paces, sine 
ill. 
VERSATIONS. 
‘urray, we ew cae Street. 


DP ronai2 
the former volumes of this work. 


angel our readers to the scenes here 
assurance that they are respect inferior 
those which Seve aiuanty already been fa S-nP to the public.”—Bri- 


*,° The above work has recent!) been ingluded in the list of 
receunmonden : b the Society for 


ublished, 
A Third Value of Death.Bed Scenes, 
{being the same as the above Vols. V. and V1.) in octavo, 12s. 


BED. SCENES, and PAS-| dents 


promoting Chris- | affor. 


On the Ist pyre ree —_ will be published, Vol. I. (to be 
monthly Volumes,) of 
HE FAMILY ‘CLASSICAL LIBRARY ; 
scents or, zope Translations of the most valuable Greek and 
psy to know what has heen saapaanted ta, 
former times, is tocontinue always a child. If no use is made of 


the labours of past the rig must remain always in the 
infancy of knowledge~-Joh lohnson. 


To those who are desirous of a 
esteemed authors of Greece and Rome, bat 
or leisure for pursuing a 


knowledge of the most 

couree of teady, the present un- 
ular study. it un- 

ing must prote a wabeahie acquisition. P 

So diversified are the objects to w jon is at 


On Thursday neg! git reba, wnew edition, 


APOLEON. BUONAPARTE, forming 
Nos. I. and ZF. mg! — 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
pe ae 
1 vol. ~A Portraits; ee ee in 


A aed Family Library, No. lil. being the Life 


In 1 vol. with Maps. 





hich general ed 
present directed, that sufficient time cannot be allowed, in most 
to lay the f with 





a: ofan 

the most popular authors in the Greek and 
those instances even in which the 
where the taste has been formed, 
recurrence to the classics has been preserved—the 
reference to a series of correct and elegant translations must 
‘d pleasure, and occasional assistance, even to the a 
To him who, as Dr. Knox observes, although en in other 
pursuits, is still anxious to “ retain a tincture at elegance 
and liberality of sentiment which the aad acquires by a study 
of the classics, and which contributes more to form the true gen- 
pone dor than all the substituted ornaments of modern affectation,” 

a 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. in boards, a few Copies on large 
paper, 12s. in boards, 
MATILDE 3 3 or, the Crusaders, An His. 
torical Drama, in Five Acts. 
By G. LONGMORE, Esq. 
Captain in the Royal Staff Corps. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, J and W. Blackwood, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The: War of the Isles; a Poem, in Ten 
Comte, with Notes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. in boards; large paper, 14s. 


TRE 





B QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. LXXXII. was published on Wednesday last. 





Juvenal and Persius, in mr suas Prose. 
In 12mo. price 6¢. 
UVENAL and PERSIUS, literally trans- 


lated for Fs eae of Students. 
WILLIAM ae M.A. 


Translator o ae 
Printed for chal Freacher, Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








and 
On the Ist of every aa is Pepe and ready for delivery 


HE MIR 
ponMUSE 


LTERATURE, 


ION, in Parts, at 


ase 


sui will, it is fidently hoped, prove acceptable. 

As the learned languages do not form part of the education of 
females, the only access which they have to the valuable stores of 
antiquity is through the medium of correct translation. 

The present selection is intended to include those authors 
whose works may with propriety be read by the youth of both 
sexes. The whole will be presented to the public in a cheap, 
elegant, and uniform size, forming a complete ** Family Classi 
Library,” alike useful for the purposes of instruction and amuse- 
ment. Indeed,as Dr. Parr says, ‘if you desire sect son, though | |, 
no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is your duty to place into 
his hands the best translations of the best classical authors.” 

A biographical sketch will be prefixed to each author, an 
mies will be added, when necessary, for the purpose of illustra- 

ion. 

The importance “coretay in we present pang to translations 
of the classic authors, ma: y the fact, that a 

series has been recently pubtlahed | in od and that another 
in the Russian language is now in progress, under the immediate 
sanction of the imperial government. 

The excellence, as orators and h i 
Cicero, and X hon, will place them foremost in 
the collection of prose authors: these will be followed by Thucy- 
dides, Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, &c. Homer, Virgil, and Horace, 
will justly take precedence among the poets. 

Conditions. 

The size to be small 8vo. hot-pressed, and neatly —— in 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. each volume, containing, on the average, 350 
pages of handsome letter-press. 


The publication to commence on the} lst of January, 1830, and 


month, with the Magazines and Reviews. 
Each author may be purchased separately, alth 
expected that the whole series will exceed forty mon 
London: Printed by A.J. 


D. ‘h. 











it is not 


ker and Ses and Co.; Basoutes and Co. and by all 





“ te ne Mitr, with its choice 
varieties, is it and most 


Street. Sold Shite. 8 ‘0.; Baldwin and Co.; Whitta- 


Sub thy 





for a part or the "be of the Series oe also be 
supplied from Mr. Valpy’s Office direct. 


d on the Ist day of every 0. 


ly volumes. | ©. 
Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, Fleet 
and € in 


ete 
‘Works nearly ready for publication by Hi Cc 
‘and Richard Bentley, N ew Burlington Stree eet. tbern, 


as EXCLUSIVES ; a Novel. ° Tn 3 vols, 
2. Handom Records, by George Colman the 


Younger, Author of “* Broad Grin: 

3. Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis 
XVIII. ByaLady. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

4. Travels in the East. John Carne, 
Esq. in continuation of the “ Letters . ie East,” and printed 
uniformly with that werk. In 1 vol, post 8vo,. 

5. Life of Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Munro, 
Bart. and K.C.B. late Governor of Madras. By the Rev, Mr. 


leig. 
6. The Private Correspondence of Ralph 
Thoresby, Author of the “ History of Leeds.” Edited by the 


ical | Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.8.A. 


. Travels in South America, across the 
amps, and in several Parts of perm, including a Residence of 
Toa Months at Potesi. By Sir Edmund Temple. In 2 vols, 
8vo. with Illustrations. 
8. Adventures of an Irish Gentleman, in 
8 vols. 


On the 17th of N. 





will be published, 4, stitched ina Cover, 
price 24. 6d. 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANAC; or 
Daily Calendar of General Information for the United 
Kingdom, for 1830. 

This Almanac comes before the public with entirely new and 
important claims on their attention. The number of Seed pages is 
now extended to 72; and by skill in condensation, aided by close 
and i printing, the itors have been enabled to compress 
within its dimensions a quantity of matter far greater than could 
naturally be expected ina bray? of the same size. 

Amongst the duced into the Calendar de- 

found for ne first time in an English Alm 
ods of the M Wy 


ten — oth era for the 
Saved a) or other 

Halag or Fog he taown Folsom: This ie 
aaaane cmt 








teh nich Cannot be too hwy Ba, diffused 
irom Be the great of the 
incident to _ are so maleiplieds and 


facilities fo 
The list of oe 
upon the novel plan of ae 





the day.”—Atias, July 13, 1828. 
poral 
4 ortral other 


Thirteen Volumes of this h 
6,005 clesely octavo P, its, and 

interest, for the trifling sum 
+ lle. half-bound. 
London ; 


well-execu' 
of 31. 10s, 6d. in boards; or 
3 and all Booksellers. 


Limbird, er Strand, 
Just published, the Fifth Number of 
HE EIDODENDRON 
By H. W. BURGESS. 
With Literary and Scientific Notices, 
By GILBERT T. BURNETT. 





On the 17th a zl be peed price 2s. 6d. stitched, 
HE TRADESMAN'S and MECHA. 


of his crest, to the nam 
form, in @ great measure, a for 

works on the Peerage. The list of the House pe Rocedhens py 
lowed by the far more one of all the places represent- 


hy 








NIC’S ALMANAC, for the Use of Persons employ 

Trade and the Mechanical Arts, 4 Year 1830. 
The decided success with w Englishman's Almanac 
ad d ts first p fecth ain 1899, has induced the 
Company of Stationers to p: an entirely new Almanac for 
the year hong ae the conten which are Se, ae to 
men swhisn have, 











ag 


This Number will contain the L - - alae 
eee Numbers. Price 1/. lls. 
0! 


son, 114, arisen: anita 0551 alt RAST Pa 


Political Bihempediiinen price 12s. boards, 
N INQUIRY into he NATURAL 
GROUNDS of RIGHT to VENDIBLE PROPERTY, 
EALTH. 
By SAMUEL READ. 


Printed for the Author, and sold by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


um er 
the Artist, 134, Sloane Siecats ‘oe eae hey Dicken- ms 


= in the state for 


e Company of Stationers then, in offering to the trad sabeats 
mechanical portions ae an Almanac intended imm: 
for their service and c e, are only acting upon the prin. 
ciple which has ‘waifermaly _— them in the construction of 
various Almanacs, namely, that of adapting these publica- 
tions to the changes of eee tastes, and EP stances. 
a dependently of thi 





e essential contents of an Almanac, the 





N ADDRESS to the DIRECTORS and 
GOVERNORS of PUBLIC CHARITY SCHOOLS, | C 
pointing out some Defects, and suggesting a Remedy. 
Bya LAYMAN. 
Fn ey - be given of an attempt to 


of SeGestry at Potton, in 


Bie Re ee Reading, 


lish a 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In the course of next week, price Nine Shillings, 


IME’S TELESCOPE for 1630 ; BO 5 or, 13 

Complete Guide to RA, F Almanac. mage | an Ex. 

— of Saints’ Days and Holydays, Tiustration asetine gee 
Customs, &c. 

3 nthe > Veer 


3 Astronomical 
Diary, &c. &c. ryote, with ~ —aremend Por- 
a = wy tens Titustrati 
of the best production to be pat 


seth which the teeming press sends 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 


into the 


estab! School of I 
Let ey 9 nats works of 
riting, and | +2 





h ‘swill anus a : Table of Comparison, 
shewing the value of most denominations of Foreign Coin, in 
Boglish Money— Lists of Public Functionaries, State Offices, 

beens Com- 





onan be with their Halls and io. of meeting—Nationa’ 
wand Public ices—Tables of Stamp Duties 
omea batrg ve the art ye under 


‘As. 
the Stamp ‘Act—Tables 

I ng Money—Courts for 
get Smalt Debts, ‘with all details concern- 





ed, and the Members who sit fot cae coe 
dry of offices and functionaries to which Almanacs 
hare been hitherto limited, the Editors of the “‘ Englishman’s 
Almanac” have combined with a copious register of such necet- 
sary information, illustrative details, which will be found vglu- 
able and curious. This Alman: , for the first time in 


The cau- | ances 


together w! 
Establishments, ‘ivi i Jodiclaly mail 

ae haere, are a rhag e streets of re metropolis over which 
So Sao Offices have jurisdietion respectively, shee vast 
trouble ong lnmeevengee may be saved to numbers of its inha- 
bitants. The Office arrangements, and the ky dae 
at the Public beg. Vy oe eee in a novel and convenient man- 
for g the leading a. 

t > Country th 
minute can be found in any other Almanac :—the ex 
hibitions to nae Universities by most Schools and by the London 
3 and this department is completed by 
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